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Black Student Abroad 


by Glenda Johnson 


Impressions of a black American student who spent 
part of her junior year in college in Mexico City 


| a TO MEXICO a black American, beginning her third 
year in college. I left—vwell, that’s what confuses me. I know 
Iam not the way I was the day I left, but the changes are hard 
to grasp or fully substantiate. This is one reason why I am 
writing this paper—hopefully to get some perspective on all I 
felt, thought, and did while in Mexico. Only thus, I feel, can I 
grasp the change that has come over me as a result of this 
experience. 


I don’t know whether my experience was unique if con- 
trasted with that of other Blacks who have visited Mexico for 
more than a month. I was in Mexico for 4 months studying at 
a small university and living with a Mexican family. This 
might make my situation somewhat different, since most 
Blacks go to Mexico to study at the National University and 
usually have apartments. Yet I strongly believe that the cul- 
tural and personal impact of being black in a country where 
Blacks are rarely seen can and will continue to have its effect 
on the individual, no matter how he lives. In the case of a 
black person in Mexico, this impact can be a very positive, 
profoundly gratifying thing. For what I experienced in 
Mexico, my childhood and adolescence here in the United 


° GLENDA JOHNSON, a resident of New York City, is a senior, major- 
img in history, at Hartwick College, Oneonta, N.Y. She spent the 
1969 fall semester in Mexico City at the Universidad Iberoameri- 


cana, which cosponsors, with Hartwick College, a junior year abroad 
program. 
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States afforded me no preparation whatsoever. I came to 
Mexico and was confronted with my blackness in a new and 
totally different light. It was an introspective, liberating expe- 
rience and one which I at first could not accept or believe 
possible. 


For the first time in my life I was in a situation where my 
blackness was an advantage, a pass-key into a strange, new, | 
totally different world of relationships between myself and 
other people. This color advantage was not temporary as in the 
United States, when, for example, one participates in a panel ’ 
debate on black and white issues. No—this was something | | 
experienced 24 hours a day, every day of the 4 months of my 
stay in Mexico. It was frightening, exhilarating, unbelievably 
emancipating; and I would like to share it with the reader so 
that I may once again try, as Mexicans so disdainfully put it, | 
to “categorize” all that happened to me. Thereby I will hope. } 
fully be able to grasp some tangible answers from this intangi. | 
ble experience. 


The Mexican taxi pulls up in front of the house of the 
Mexican family you will be living with for the next 31) 
months. Your heart beats madly as you ring the doorbell. A’ 
dog growls and begins to bark. Someone yells, “Shut up{ — 
Corso!” as he rushes to answer the door. It opens, and youj , 
look down on a smiling couple about 50 years old. Each greets, , 
you with a hug and a kiss and a warm smile. Two boys ar 
standing by—the sons you learn later—and they take your 
luggage into the house and up to your room. Everyone is 
chatting madly—or so it seems to you. All of the rehearsed 
Spanish phrases that you memorized so diligently are 
promptly forgotten. The sefiora of the house turns to you. “Did 
you have a good trip?” she asks in Spanish. Looking blankly 
into her eyes you mutter “Si” and quickly look away. Under- 
standingly she takes your hand and leads you up the stairs. 
When the boys try to say something to you on your way Up, 
the sefiora signals for silence as you are escorted into the 
room—your room. She touches certain objects in the room: the 
closet, your luggage pieces, and points toward the bath. With 
understanding you nod gratefully and blurt out “Thank you!” 
Now, she looks blankly and smiles, “Todo esta bién, nifia} We 







f 


th 


'Hasta manana!” and closes the door. You look around, sit m} 2 
the bed, and begin to cry because you now realize that you ar mg 
very far from home and all that was familiar to you. > 

Self-Discovery 
“Guapa!” V 
“Morena!” whe 
esco 


“tAh, mamacita!” 
“Paisana, hola!” 
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What do these words mean? Why are they always shouting 
them at me? Why can’t these people leave me alone? I don’t 
want to stand out. Everywhere I go people stop, stare, point; 
many smile and say “hello”—probably the only English word 
they know—but most just grin and stare. Am I that strange? I 
wish I could know what they think when they look at me. 


* * *E * 


“Mexican pre-hispanic art is interesting. I’m glad you’re 
displaying such interest and enthusiasm.” 


“Well, professor, it’s a new world to me. I never even heard 
of the Olmecs prior to this class!” 


“T can believe that, but as you study more you'll see some 
parallels between Mexican art forms and the old art forms of 
Africa. Your knowledge of your own ancestral heritage will be 
a definite asset.” 


“IT don’t know anything about my African ancestry or about 
cultural Africa.” 


“No? That’s a pity. Well, look, here’s a list of some books 
which will increase your knowledge of Africa’s past. Like 
Mexican art, African art has long been neglected, but now the 
arts of both countries are coming into their own and are re- 
ceiving recognition on their own merit, their artistic value.” 


** * * 
“A date! With you?!” 
“Why not?” 
“Well, to be honest I don’t care for. . .blue-eyed guys.” 


“Is that fair? I might not be the typical blue-eyed guy you 
think I am.” 


“Look, José, I’m black and you’re white; that’s . . .” 


“You’re bringing up your hang-ups again, Glenda. This is 
Mexico, not the United States. I’m asking you for a date be- 
cause I’ve gotten to know you as a person and we get along 
well together. I’m not asking because you’re black; although I 
now think that you think that is the reason; ‘but please believe 
me when I say that I am not. Anyway, why would I do that? 
There’s no race problem here as you know it in America; so 
stop being ethnocentric and say yes.” 


** * * 
Walking home from the university you approach the street 


Where you live and the neighborhood kids run to greet you and 
escort you home: 


“Glenda!” “Glenda!” “Glenda!” 








“We’re going to walk you home today and every day! My 
mother wants you to come over for lunch today. ‘Say yes, then 
we sing and play the guitar!” 

“She can’t! She promised to teach me a new way to play 
hopscotch!” 

“No, no, Glenda, please, let’s practice speaking more English 
tcday. I memorized everything!” 

“She’ll play hopscotch with me! She has to because I’m 
almost as brown as she is.” 

“It’s only from the sun, Cinzina; she’s that color all the 
time.” 

“T know. Glenda, how do you keep brown every day for the 
whole year?” 

“T was born that way.” 

“Tf I have a little girl, I hope she’s your color; it’s beauti- 
ful.” 

“Oh Sonya, I think your color is just as beautiful and I hope 
your child is your color, not mine. All colors are beautiful.” 

“Yes, but yours most of all; you don’t have to worry about 


stockings, or looking too pale!” 
* * * * 


“Another fiesta! I’ve been to eight already! I’m sorry, guys, 
but I just don’t feel up to it.” 

“Look, Glenda, you’ve got to come. I told Angela’s parents 
and relatives you’d be there. They heard you knew some of 
the traditional] Latin dances, and the uncles are ready and 
waiting. It should be fun. There’ll be other Americans there, 
so you'll be able to relax and speak English.” 


“Oh, all right.” 
At the fiesta: 


“I’m from Tampa, Florida, and Mary here is from Alabama. 


We’ve been down here for a month and we love the place! The 
Mexicans are such lighthearted people. They sure know how to 
have a good time!” 

“You know, I never in a million years thought I’d meet a 
Negro here in Mexico and talk to ’em. Lordy, if my friends in 
Montgomery could see me now!” 

“The world’s full of surprises, I guess.” 

“That’s true; but ya know, honey, meeting you here seems 
different somehow. We’re both Americans, you know, and 


that’s what’s most important down here.” 
*x** * * 
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I am riding in a cab to the zocalo, and the driver, a student 
on “vacation,” looks through the rear view mirror and asks, 
“Did you ever think of getting married to a Mexican?” 


“No, why ?” 
“T’d like to marry you.” 
“Oh really?” 


“Yes, I used to date a Cuban girl. She was dark chocolate 
like you and had the same bright dark eyes and quick smile. 
She made me happy. It’s true, you know, all brown women 
know the secret of living happily on this earth.” 


Laughingly, “Who told you this?” 
“No one, it is a fact, because everyone knows that.” 


“T certainly don’t. Believe me, sefior, if I did know the secret 
I’d be...” 


“Ah, but you do know! You see! Look how you smile! I hear 
your laughter and it makes my heart sing.” 


“This is where I get off, senor. Adios, you are really a poet.” 
Thoughts From My Diary 


Dear Diary, this has been a strange month for me. Since my 
arrival in Mexico I’ve felt a new peace, an inner calm come 
over me. I can’t explain it. I’m stared at here as I was in any 
small town in America; but here it’s different. I receive the 
stares, acknowledge them rather than pretend that I don’t see 
them. I’ve gotten to know so many people that I feel to be my 
friends. For the first time in my life I feel like a human being 
meeting other human beings. This has really been an extraor- 
dinary month. 


I never realized how much I thought about being black, how 
much my actions were governed with this in mind. Mel Turner 


, and I were talking about this discovery yesterday—he realized 


it also. He said that when he first came here in June he went 
out looking for prejudice and discrimination against Blacks. 
He said he couldn’t believe it didn’t exist here. Well, I haven’t 
really gone out looking for it; but I have always been ready 
and waiting for it. Now, after 4 weeks here—weeks spent 
seeing all of the night spots in the city where I’ve been re- 
ceived cordially and as any customer—I’ve stopped looking 
and being alert for discrimination. I’m convinced it doesn’t 
exist—neither in this city nor in the neighboring towns. 
* ek *K * 


Well, diary, I had an encounter with a fellow Black this 
month and realized that when I return to America there will 


5 





be a lot more such encounters, some possibly violent and others 
possibly psychologically shattering for what I am now. I’ve 
asked myself over and over, am I ready to take a stand on 
what I believe or don’t believe in? I’m not really sure yet, 
because I haven’t really spelled out my beliefs since I’ve been 
here. It is more intuitive now, but I do know this. There’s a 
whole world out there, and there are people who feel, care for 
basically the same things I do, and they’re capable of rising 
above their environment and national origin and seeing others 
for their human worth. This is an important aspect of being 
human, which will become more vital as communications 
become more extensive, uniting continents and nations to one 
another. I’m black, but I’m also human. This black color of 
mine and our history of it is past. My face and my parents’ 
faces are an intrinsic part of us, just as the red face of the 










Indian, the yellow of the Asian, and the white of the Cauca- | 


sian reflect their historical heritage. All this history, rich and 
varied as it is, has prepared us for bonding humanity. We are 
all humans—feeling, suffering, reaching for that intangible 
absolute, whether it be a god or philosophy. I’m leaving 
Mexico feeling whole; a complete person. I am at peace with 
myself. I live for a dream, unexplainable as it may be, and it 
involves giving. Does that make sense? 


I don’t know. I’ve had differences with the Americans and 
Mexicans down here, but I don’t hate them. I’ve grown to care 
for and love them more because I understood them and took 
the opportunity to see their side. I’ve said goodbye to everyone, 
and had a good cry with my roommate, a person I love dearly. 
So I am ready once again to board the plane and head back for 
the U.S. I wonder what awaits me. [J 





Pure Coincidence 


Readers who saw the article on the Sister City program in the | 
Fall 1970 issue of Exchange may remember that Portsmouth, 
Virginia, and Dunedin, New Zealand, have a very active affiliation. 
Recently Mayor James Barnes of Dunedin visited Portsmouth and 
presented his Sister City with a painting that was accepted by the 
Mayor of Portsmouth. And who is the Mayor of Portsmouth? 
James Barnes! 
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T IS NOW POSSIBLE, in well over 70% of Canada’s colleges 
and | and universities to take an undergraduate course in English 
) care Literature, Sociology, Political Science and History without 
a ' ever taking one course in Canadian material.’ 

a “Of the 50-odd courses on Canadian government and politics 
ek for | described by the respondents toa nation-wide survey of politi- 


cal science faculty in Canada, only one course dealt specifically 
with French Canada... [yet] one of Canada’s basic problems 


is lack of communication and understanding between English 
| and French.”2 


Of 50 first year sociology students who attempted an essay 
| on “race relations” at Laurentian University in Sudbury, On- 
tario, almost half treated the problems faced by the American 


| Negro. Only five dealt with distinctly Canadian racial 
| difficulties.* 


1 inthe | These and similar findings, published in 1969, have been 
smouth, | Used to support arguments that there are just too many for- 
iliation. | eigners and not enough Canadian faculty members in Cana- 
uth - dian universities. 

e : ° e * 
es The main protagonists in the movement for more Canadian 


* RuTH Lor MALLOY is a Canadian free-lance writer now living in the 
Washington, D.C. area. She has worked in the Information Division 
of Canada’s Department of External Affairs. She had 6 years’ experi- 


ence in Asia as a writer and organizer for nongovernmental confer- 
ences. 














influence on the course content of Canada’s institutions of 
higher learning have been Robin Mathews and James Steele of 
Carleton University in Ottawa. These two professors of Eng- 
lish started what became a nationwide debate late in 1968, by 
circulating to other Carleton staff members a memorandum 
with a set of motions, one of which advocated that Carleton 
“employ enough Canadians to ensure that Canadians remain, 
or become, a clear two-thirds majority of full-time faculty 
members.”* They also advocated Canadian citizenship as a 
necessary qualification for all new appointments to adminis- 
trative positions from chairmanships to the chancellorship. 
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“The motions,” wrote Mathews and Steele later, “were var- | 
iously regarded as immoral, illiberal, racist, neo-Nazi, proto- | % 
fascist, chauvinistic, _—," protectionist, restrictionist a 
and intellectually obscene. . . .’”5 | 


A blow-by-blow oe of letters, position papers, arti- | | th 
cles, and radio broadcasts, some in support, some antagonistie _ he 
to their proposals, make up their book, The Struggle for Cane- | sii 
dian Universities.® th 


. 


The Statistics and What They Could Mean is ore 


Some of the statistics on which Mathews and Steele based po 
their position are indeed startling: “In the past seven years} ;,_ 
the proportion of Canadian university teachers in arts and} jj. 
science faculties appears to have diminished . . . from 75% to 
49%,” they wrote. 1 


“There is reason for believing that ‘between 1963 and 196 mai 
roughly 58% of new appointments went to non-Canadians; and 
between 1965 and 1967, this figure appears to have risen t| tong 
72% ; in 1968, it may have been as high as 86%.... Can 


“It is evident that if this trend continues for much longer.) have 
the net effect will be such that the Canadian academic wil! thei, 
become a proper specimen for cultural anthropologists from} jobs 
abroad.””7 St 


Other ominous consequences were suggested as well. Déjeign 
clared Mathews: “Their own culture has become a closed do0t} ment 
to Canadian students. ... They have come to feel that Canad-/ Cans 
ans are dull and unimaginative; they do not believe that ¥/ thro, 
have, for example, good poetry in Canada.” 


Professor Antonio R. Gualtieri, of the religion department}, awak 
at Carleton University, added: “What we are in danger 0; contr 
having in Canada is not a genuinely cosmopolitan academil), Ww. 
community, but American branch universities located i alism? 
Canada... .’8 


Daniel Drache, a graduate student at the University of Tom Sue 
onto, represented an extreme reaction: “Many students arp ’*ws 
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of | uptight about the problem of Americanization—the takeover 
eof | of the universities by Americans is but a step towards the 
ing- takeover of all of Canada. Americans are moving into the 
cultural sphere in Canada as they did in the economic. Those 

june ' who come to Canada with particular values and viewpoints are 
ston | moving into areas that count most in the university, such as 


ain, | teaching history, political science and ethics.”® 
a 


uulty | There have been questions as to the accuracy of Mathews 
aS 4 | and Steele’s figures, principally because universities up to now 
imis- | have not kept records of their staff’s citizenship. Mathews and 
. | Steele based their estimates on where the scholar received his 
var. | first degree, and then took into account the number of profes- 
roto- | sors and principals who were listed as having migrated to 
‘onist | Canada each year, deaths, retirements, and so forth. 


Theirs was at best an educated guess, but it is a fact that in 
arti: | the past decade a growing proportion of faculty members have 
nistie held foreign citizenship—and such a situation was inevitable 
Cana-| simply because Canada has not produced enough scholars to fill 

. the vastly expanded needs of its universities. 


_ Enrollment in Canada of full-time university students in- 
} creased from 158,388 in 1963-64 to 270,093 in 1968-69, a total 
} increase of 111,705, or almost 70% in a 5-year period. But be- 
based) tween 1963 and 1968, Canadian universities awarded Ph.D.’s 
1 yeals} to only 3,741 candidates in all fields, leaving about 7,500 addi- 
ie . tional academic vacancies to be filled from other sources.!® 

0 ; 
187 _ The United States has a mere 4.9 percentage of foreign 
professors!! and Professor Steele points out that West Ger- 
many, Holland, France, Italy, Sweden, Japan, Switzerland, 
and the United Kingdom place restrictions on the numbers of 
foreign professors permitted to teach in their universities.12 
Canada has no such restrictions, although Canadian scholars 
. longer,’ have complained publicly of their inability to get positions in 
mic wWil| their own country and certainly many have been forced to take 
sts from| jobs in the United States by default. 


Such a situation has been attributed to the claim that for- 
well. De}eign faculty members, frequently hired to set up new depart- 
sed dot) ments, have tended in turn to hire fellow nationals rather than 
; Canad} Canadians. New staff appointments have ‘been recruited 
. that ¥) through the academic “grapevine.” 


10 1965 
adians; 
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* Canadians in and out of academic circles were suddenly 
pare, jaewakened by Mathews and Steele to the possibility that the 
Janget "Vcontrol and character of their own universities were slipping 
aca -saway from them. Cries of “cultural imperialism” and “coloni- 
oca lism” started punctuating many a heated discussion. 


ty of Tot Such fears have been aggravated by studies such as Ma- 
dents hews and Steele’s at Waterloo University, the third largest in 
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Ontario. There they investigated eight “sensitive” faculties in 
the humanities and social sciences where they felt a strong 
Canadian presence to be essential. They found all eight depart- 
ment heads to be American and 53% of the full professors 
U.S. citizens, while but 26% were Canadians.'* j 


Dismay of a different sort was prompted by the results of a 
nationwide survey of political science faculties. The survey 
found that “only 27% of the Americans in our sample believe 
that they would be teaching here in ten years time. Ninety | ; 
percent did not intend to become Canadian citizens. . . .’””4 f ¢ 






This finding prompted a question: How many of these aca- 
demics would have as great a concern for developing Canadian 
scholarship as they would for maintaining professional inter- | 
ests that would help them on their return to the United | 7 
States? >A 


Further tidbits from the survey revealed that 55% of the | C: 
Americans read the Toronto Globe and Mail, the country’s 
leading newspaper, regularly, compared with 80% of the | 
Canadians and 69% of the other non-Canadians; 67% of the | 
Americans, however, read the New York Times. Only 9% of | C 
the Americans read Canada’s intellectual French language | P 
paper Le Devoir, compared with 30% of the Canadian and 
16% of the other non-Canadian English-speaking professors. , vie 


It seems evident that scholars who have a whole-hearted | an 
interest in Canada would try to keep abreast of political devel- | the 
opments as they happen in Canada, and read at least one of | con 


the two prominent daily newspapers regularly. att; 
pos 

The Opposition « Sale 
| fun 


Opponents of the movement point out that universities must } wh: 
be universal—unfettered by artificial boundaries like citizen- | hay 
ship, that scholars need international stimulation and that | 

without the Americans, in particular, no growth in Canadian | frog 


universities would have been possible. é 
’ Can, 
Professor Aubrey Diem, department of geography, Waterloo Hug 


University, said recently: “When I was at university, I was , o¢ 4 
not interested in what country my professors had come from.| | grad 
was interested in whether they had good intellects and could | vaca 
teach me something.... I am by birth an American, educated Hali 
in the U.S. I came to this country in 1960 and took out citizen-| 
ship in 1965. I am concerned with Canadian problems, but I ( I 
am also concerned about the entire world... .”!5 He added the _— 
opinion that countries that have cut off immigration of foreign = | 
university professors have become intellectually stagnant. re 

Wrote Professor Ramsay Cook, of the University of Toro-f haq | 
to’s history department: “. . .second-rate foreign scholars ua} yonq. 
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in | ble to find positions in their own country. . .could leap over the 
mg | academic tariff by becoming citizens. First-rate scholars, 
rt- seeing their chances of advancement blocked by the citizenship 
ors , requirement would ‘be reluctant to come.... Competence 

} should be the sole standard of university appointments; other- 
wise we are admitting that Canadians are less competent than 


fa | . 
| foreigners... .’’6 


vey | 
eve | William G. Davis, Minister of University Affairs of the On- 
ety | tario government, said: “I have every confidence that our On- 

tario students are unlikely to be ‘de-Canadianized’ by taking 
) lectures from professors of American origin in particular 


ca- “sarge 8 
- disciplines.””*’ 


dian | 
pee | The Attractions 


+ Americans surveyed stated that they had been attracted to 
>the | Canada for a variety of reasons ranging from “the best offer 
try’s ; available” to “escaping the publishing mills.” 


f Fs The political science survey mentioned previously revealed 


| that some Americans “come here to further their careers. 
%o of | Canadian political science is smaller and less highly developed 
suage , than American. Canadian universities tend to show a marked 
| and preference for graduates of certain American graduate 
sSOFs. | schools. This means that it is often easier to gain recognition 
arted | and rapid advancement in Canada than in the States. Since, at 
devel- the junior level, salaries and working conditions are usually 
ye of | comparable to or better than those in the US., this tends to 
attract a number of capable, younger professors to teaching 
positions in Canada. At the senior level, however, American 
salaries tend to be much higher than Canadian, and research 
| funds are more readily available on a larger scale. Thus those 
; must | who have succeeded in establishing a reputation in Canada 
item | have a strong incentive to return to the U.S..... 7718 
d tha 


nadial | Traditional Hiring Practices 


— 


’ Canada historically has tended to look abroad for its teachers. 
aterloo Hugh MacLennen, one of Canada’s outstanding novelists, tells 
_ 1 wa8 of the time he was looking for a position in the 1980’s after 
from. | | graduating with a Ph.D. from Princeton. He had learned of a 
d could | vacancy in his field at Dalhousie University, his alma mater in 
ducated | Halifax, Nova Scotia, and had applied for it. 


3. but I “I was then told by one of my former professors, who had 

; become chairman of the department, that he was surprised 
foreign that I had come to him. Did I not know that an Englishman 
bes had applied for this position and was sure to get it?... I 
, discovered that his record was practically the same as my own 
f Toro-thad been at Oxford and that he had no advanced degree be- 
ars una} yond that. Needless to say he got the job. .. .’’9 
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The pattern of lookin to Britain to supply teachers was 
understandable in the past since Canada was once a full- 
fledged colony, and nev«r rose in rebellion against Britain as 
did the United States Even as recently as the last 2 years 
advertisements have been placed in British papers for teacher 
vacancies in Canada that have not ‘been similarly advertised in ( 
Canada. 


The trend toward hiring more American professors has 
been more a simple case of demand and supply, of the high | ¢ 
level of academic development, particularly of the social sci-| ¢ 
ences in the United States, and of a certain amount of status | h 
consciousness. Tim Reid, a Member of the Provincial Parlia-} 
ment of Ontario, declared: “Ontario universities for yes | p 
of government grants and finances, preferred to hire a visible} © 
guy—usually a well-known American—to act as _prestige| h 
head of a new faculty. These heads attract their students and? s} 
colleagues from the U.S. and eventually exclude Canadian/ 
Ph.D.’s.’’2° | gi 


if 


“ 

Anti-Americanism? | Ps 
i 

The protest over foreign faculty is aimed primarily at Ameri-} sti 
cans, perhaps because ever since the American revolution B. 
Canadians have felt like “country cousins” trying to maintain; gr: 
their own individuality and control of their destiny in spite of, tes 
overwhelming economic, political, and cultural influences from tie 
the United States. : 
More so than in any other country, the pressures toward = 
cultural assimilation are strong because there is, except for int 
French, a common language and a common border. Canadians; der 
find much of what the United States has to offer so attractive) 
that they absorb it easily and then feel guilty about what this bas 
has done to their souls. | = 


They have reacted against this “threat” in other fields, such) jg y 
as limiting the number of television programs that do not have) ogi. 
“Canadian content.” All such efforts are pointless, however, 10’ ¢lin 
those who believe that there isn’t much difference between the gen, 
United States and Canada. A sizable minority of Canadiats) diay 
even believe the two countries should unite. | seco 

dian 





Is There Cause for Resistance? | 
> The 


The resistance comes because there is an even larger propor M 
tion of Canadians who believe there are differences that shoul) Matt 


be maintained—historical, political, racial; having two officiaj °ircl 
languages, a different attitude toward ethnic minorities, Ps 
different role in international affairs. A large part of the dil agrer 
ference is of course a matter of degree. ulty. 
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As one American put it, “I find Canada virginal and excit- 
ing. I like a country that places much importance in the lot of 
Biafrans and little on the ownership of an aircraft carrier. ... 
The doctors here are less arrogant, the policemen more polite, 
the customs men more civil. You can still find a parking lot 
downtown. It’s simply a more civilized place to live.”’2! 


Professor Tom Velk, formerly of McGill University, said: 
“There are things, of course, which are special to Canada: 
Canada has not murdered its history. . .has not committed pa- 
tricide. Canada, because of her evolutionary history, finds in 
her slowness the sure evolutionary mechanism which is able to 
bring change to the community with less anguish and with less 
pain than is possible in the U.S. It is precisely that quality in 
Canada, that promise of a peaceful evolution towards a 
human society, that has attracted so many immigrants to these 
shores. .. .”’22 


History Professor H. Blair Neatby of Carleton University 
gives two academic examples of the uniqueness of Canada: 
“English-Canadian universities distinguish between the pass 
and the honours B.S. The honours B.S. is more than an addi- 
tional year of study; it involves special courses for honours 
students at even the second and third-year level. This special 
B.A. is deeply rooted in our system. It is the prerequisite for 
graduate work, it is a common requirement for a first-class 
teaching certificate for secondary schools. American universi- 
ties do not give an honours degree, and American professors 
in Canada are unfamiliar with such a program. They are 
likely to think it is inefficient to provide two courses for third- 
year students instead of combining pass and honours students 
into one course. Thus a group of American professors within a 
department may change the regulations and compromise an 
honours program without realizing that they are altering a 
basic structure of the Canadian system of higher education. 


“Second language requirements provide a second example. It 
is not absolutely necessary to know French to become a sociol- 
ogist or an historian and American professors may want to 
eliminate a language requirement which will exclude good stu- 
dents from their courses. But nobody can understand Cana- 
dian society or Canadian history without knowing French. Our 
second-language requirement thus reflects an aspect of Cana- 
dian identity. . . .”28 


> The Establishment Reacts 
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Mathews and Steele succeeded in making Canadian academic 
circles aware there was a problem and moved them to take 
steps towards an amelioration. But academic bodies did not 


_ with their recommendation for a quota of foreign fac- 
ulty. 
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The Committee of Presidents of Universities of Ontario 
came out with a statement “...that scholarship is universal 
and that nationality and place of birth are in themselves 
irrelevant... .” However, “the Presidents believe that qualified 
Canadians who wish to pursue an academic career in Ontario 
should have the fullest opportunity of being considered for any 
suitable vacancies that may occur. 


“To ensure that Canadians with appropriate qualifications 
are considered . . . the Committee of Presidents will recom- 
mend to the appropriate bodies in the universities that all 
such vacancies be advertised in a medium circulating widely 
among present and prospective university teachers. . . .””4 


—— 


a 


— 


The Canadian Association of University Teachers drafted a | 


position paper that said: “The principal criterion to be used in 
engaging a professor must continue to be his competence in 


the broad sense of his capacity to carry out the functions for } 
which he was engaged. Competence thus includes not only his | 


promise and ability as teacher and scholar, but also those 
qualities which affect his performance within the Canadian 
university community. In areas where a familiarity with 
things Canadian is important, as for example in Canadian 
history or government or literature, then competence requires 
that knowledge. Such knowledge is not confined to Canadian 


- 


citizens although it may require residence and study in | 


Canada. From this viewpoint, the chairman of a depart- 
ment ... who is unsympathetic or indifferent to the devel- 
opment of Canadian studies is clearly incompetent regardless 
of his academic qualifications, his citizenship, or national ori- 
gin.”25 

The association also opposed national quotas and urged pub- 
lication in appropriate journals of all vacancies. 


The Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada 
(AUCC), a voluntary association of all degree-granting insti- 
tutions, wrote that the Board of the AUCC recognized the 
contribution of Americans and other foreigners but “did rec- 
ognize that there are a number of factors relating to educa- 
tional philosophy in the contemporary Canadian academic 
scene which need defining and detailed examining. With this in 
mind, the Board authorized the AUCC _ secretariat 
to. . .undertake a survey of the current state of. . the Canadian 
content in university programmes in the humanities and social 
sciences. .. .”*° 

Individual universities responded also. York University’s 
(Toronto) political science department in a release early this 
year (1970) said: “Canadians seeking positions on its faculty 
next year will be given preference over persons from other 
countries.” 

Time magazine reported that four of the “sensitive” depart- 
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ments investigated by Mathews and Steele at Waterloo “have 
formed an Institute of Canadian Studies with the express pur- 
pose of increasing the Canadian content of courses.” Time also 
mentioned that “the usually cautious Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics has planned, for the first time, a survey of the citizen- 
ship of university faculties. . . .’’27 

The survey revealed an estimated 58.7% of the full-time 
university teaching staff to be citizens of Canada last year 
(1969), 16.2% of the U.S., 10.1% of the U.K., 2.1% of France, 
12.9% citizens of other countries. 

At the beginning of the 1970-71 academic year, the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia (Vancouver) student society reported 
that “only half of the university’s newer faculty members are 
Canadians, and about a quarter of the foreign teachers are 
American.” This was a slight change from previous statistics 
which had found that “of 833 full-time faculty members who 
joined UBC since 1964. . .45% were Canadian, 25% American, 
16% British and 14% held other citizenship.” 

“We are confident that attitudes are changing, that hiring 
committees are more and more being pressured into a consid- 
eration of Canada and Canadians,” said the students optimisti- 
cally.28 


Keeping a Perspective 


It should of course be stressed that no thinking Canadian 
really believes that there is an organized American conspiracy 
to take over Canada. There are no demands that all Americans 
should go home. Canadians are too aware of their dependence. 


Professor Neatby pointed out that “Most of the American 


professors that I know would lean over backwards to respect 


our identity if we could tell them what it is. If our universities 
become American it will be because we don’t know what makes 
our universities Canadian. ...” 

Perhaps Canadians are themselves to blame if Canadian 
studies have usually been inadequate. University authorities 
are surely at fault for allowing the Canadian content of 
courses to deteriorate so badly. 


THE PRESENT SPIRIT of the age cannot be ignored either—the 


| trend toward individual rights and personal fulfillment, subor- 


dinating dedication whether to a job, a university, or a coun- 
try. Americans are not alone in going where the jobs are. 
Canadians in the past have complained that a large percentage 
of their educated people have forsaken patriotism for higher 
wages in the United States and thus aggravated the shortage 
at home.) 
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Research on 
Foreign Graduate Students 


by Barbara J. Walton 


Mrs. Walton’s article is based on the paper she prepared for a collo- 
quium sponsored by the National Liaison Committee for Foreign Stu- 
dent Admissions and held at Wingspread, Wisconsin, June 16-17, 
1970. Subject of the colloquium was “The Foreign Graduate: Priori- 


ties for Research and Action.” 


‘ane STATISTICS show that 45 
percent of the 121,362 foreign stu- 
dents in the United States in 1969 
were at the graduate level compared 
with 35 percent 10 years ago. This 
proportion is the highest attained 
since the Institute of International 
Education began publishing an an- 
nual census in 1949. Among students 
from the Far East the proportion of 
graduates was almost 60 percent. 


® BARBARA J. WALTON, a consultant 
and writer on cross-cultural educa- 
tion, is currently working on prob- 
lems of cross-cultural education in 
an urban setting for the College for 
Human Services, a New York City 
antipoverty program. From 1954 to 
1964 she wrote and edited reports 
published by the Committee on Edu- 
cational Interchange Policy of the 
Institute of International Education, 
where she had previously adminis- 
tered programs for foreign leaders 
and specialists. She holds an M.A. in 
sociology from the New School for 
Social Research. 


Among students in the physical and 
life sciences, graduates outnumbered 
undergraduates by almost two to one. 
Half as many graduate foreign stu- 
dents are self-supporting as under- 
graduates, and more than twice as 
many graduates are supported by 
U.S. educational institutions. (All 
figures are from Open Doors, 1969.) 

The steady growth in the propor- 
tion of foreign graduate students 
was predicted by John Thurston in 
1963 in an article dealing with the 
“education explosion.” His estimate 
of 120,000 foreign students in the 
United States by 1970 has proved 
remarkably accurate. He also pointed 
out that graduates were increasing 
at a faster rate than undergraduates, 
with heavy concentrations of stu- 
dents at relatively few graduate in- 
stitutions. This alone would make the 
subject dealt with here a significant 
one to American graduate schools 
and professional organizations. 
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Policy planners and administra- 
tors have tended to favor graduate 
over undergraduate foreign students 
for many years, although undergrad- 
uate study abroad was preferred 
where Americans were concerned. 
Emphasis on graduate level study 
coincided with emphasis on economic 
development as a goal of foreign stu- 
dent exchange. The major reasons 
cited for preferring graduates were 
that they were more likely to contrib- 
ute to the economic growth of their 
home countries, they were less likely 
to remain permanently in the United 
States (since they were not as read- 
ily alienated as younger students), 
and that all students were better off 
if they completed the education of- 
fered at home before going abroad. 


Cora Dubois detailed the argu- 
ments for and against undergradu- 
ate study in the United States in her 
classic work Foreign Students and 
Higher Education in the United 
States (1956). IIE’s Committee on 
Educational Interchange Policy 
(1961) declared that “except where 
undergraduate facilities are inade- 
quate, students should generally be 
sent abroad only at the graduate 
level and for highly specialized stud- 
ies.” More recently the Committee on 
Foreign Student Affairs set up by 
Education and World Affairs re- 
viewed the policy considerations in- 
volved in deciding between graduate 


and undergraduate students and 
generally favored the former 
(1964). 


Campus and Nationality Studies 


Most of the research conducted on 
foreign students during the 1950’s 
and early 1960’s did not differentiate 
systematically between graduate and 
undergraduate foreign students. 
Typically, studies dealt with the 
problems and attitudes of all foreign 
students on a particular campus or 
of all students of a particular na- 
tionality. A few distinguished be- 
tween graduates and undergraduates 
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on certain items. An early “problem” 
study administered a checklist to all 
international students at Purdue and 
found that graduates had a lower 
problem score than undergraduates 
(Forstat, 1951). A more detailed 
study at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania (Melby-Wolf, 1961) revealed 
that graduate students, who made up 
81 percent of the sample, were more 
likely to be satisfied with their aca- 
demic program than were undergrad- 
uate students. The authors also re- 
ported that fewer graduates were 
getting failing marks than under- 
graduates, and that there was one 
major difference in their attitudes 
toward the United States: Graduates 
were more likely to describe them- 
selves as “sympathetic” toward 
America’s race relations problems 
(43 percent) than were undergradu- 
ates (30 percent). 

A number of studies of nationality 
groups throw light on foreign gradu- 
ate students. Lambert and Bresler 


(1956) studied 19 Indian and Paki- | 


stani graduates at the University of 
Pennsylvania as part of a larger re- 
search project sponsored by the 
Social Science Research Council. 
They described in detail the impres- 
sions these students had of Ameri- 
can life, and their view of their role 
as interpreters of Indian culture. 
They also inquired into student atti- 
tudes toward their studies and the 


anticipated impact of these studies | 
on their future careers, which they | 
found varied greatly depending on | 


field. (Those in business administra- 
tion were the least concerned about 


academic success since this is “of , 
minor importance to their advance | 


ment chances on return.”) Special 
problems of adjustment experienced 


by Indian students were analyzed, I 
and a recommendation was made that 


foreign students need to participate 
in American life, rather than simply 
observe it. 

A careful study of Arab students 
and their acculturation was carried 
out by Gezi (1959). Using a sample 
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of students at California colleges 
and universities, 72 percent of whom 
were graduates, he found a far 
higher degree of general satisfaction 
among graduates than undergradu- 
ates (82 percent as compared with 
47 percent). He commented that 
“since graduate students usually 
come to the U.S. with clear-cut pur- 
poses, such as the attainment of ad- 
vanced training or a professional de- 
gree, they are more likely to adapt 
themselves to the requirements of 
their colleges and to the different 
demands of the college environ- 
meni... aa? 


A nationality study involving Af- 
ricans at institutions in all parts of 
the United States (Davis, 1961) es- 
tablished the fact that among Afri- 
cans, too, graduate students report 
fewer difficulties than undergradu- 
ates: 27 percent of graduates re- 
ported “no difficulties’ when con- 
fronted with a check-list of problems, 
compared with 13 percent of under- 
graduates. It was also found that 
fewer graduates complained of finan- 
cial difficulties but that proportion- 
ately more graduates than under- 
graduates complained of homesick- 
ness and discrimination! (Three- 
quarters of all the African students 
reported discrimination, especially in 
restaurants, at social events, and in 
seeking housing. ) 

In certain other studies half or 
more of the sample consisted of 
graduate students, but no further 
detailed breakdowns were given. 
Coelho (1958) found that 88 percent 
of his Indians were graduate stu- 
dents, for example, as were 58 per- 
cent of Rathore’s U.S. sample of 
Pakistanis (1958); and 45 percent 
of Ruscoe’s Latin American students 
were graduates. Conclusions of these 
studies concerning student percep- 
tions and attitudes, as well as stu- 
dent adjustment to academic life, are 
probably applicable also to graduate 
students, at least in broad outline. 
For more complete reports on the 


findings of foreign student research 
in general, see Margaret Cormack’s 
study for the State Department 
(1962), and Foreign Student Ezx- 
change in Perspective (1967) by the 
present writer.! 


Academic Performance 


A few studies throw light specifically 
on the academic performance of 
graduate students, defined narrowly 
as how well students do in terms of 
grades. An early research effort by a 
committee of the Association of 
Graduate Schools in 1952 obtained 
information from 25 member 
schools representing two-thirds of 
the foreign graduate students at 
these schools. The study emphasized 
the relationship between grades, na- 
tionality, and field of study. Among 
other findings, fewer of those enter- 
ing with a Ph.D. did “below average” 
work than of those holding no ad- 
vanced degree at time of admission. 


Hountras (1956, 1957) found that 
at the University of Michigan 44 
percent of the foreign graduate stu- 
dents were on probation at one time 
or another between 1947 and 1949. 
Difficulties were greatest during 
their first enrollment, tending to 
clear up thereafter. One out of two 
students who held only a B.A. when 
admitted incurred probation at some 
point, compared with only one out of 
five of those holding M.A.’s and one 
out of three of those holding doctor- 
ates. 


A rare comparative study involv- 
ing American students showed that 
foreign graduate students were less 
successful academically than U.S. 
graduate students—and that both 
were less successful than Canadians, 
treated as a separate group (Lins 
and Milligan, 1950) ! Cajoleas (1958) 
also compared foreign students and 
Americans, using a sample of Teach- 


*Chapter VIII (Summary and Con- 
clusions) of this study appeared in the 
Spring 1968 issue of Exchange. 
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ers College doctoral students between 
1946 and 1955, and found the aca- 
demic records of the foreign students 
lower. 


There is some evidence, however, 
that foreign students at the gradu- 
ate level perform better than those 
at the undergraduate level. A large- 
scale study of 5,700 students at 31 
institutions (Koenig, 1953) showed 
that the proportion of “above aver- 
age” grades increased at higher aca- 
demic levels (true also perhaps of 
American students?). Warmbrunn 
and Spalter (1957) found that at 


Stanford, undergraduates failed 
twice as often as graduates. And 
Kincaid (1961) reported that, 


among non-European students in 
California institutions, 78 percent of 
the graduates said they had a grade 
average of B or higher compared 
with only 27 percent of the under- 
graduates. An excellent summary of 
research findings on academic per- 
formance of all foreign students is 
contained in Ivan Putman’s article 
in the Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science 
(1961). Worth mentioning also is a 
study in progress at the University 
of Michigan which aims to develop a 
predictive model of academic 
achievement for Indian graduate 
students (Talleen, forthcoming). 


U.S. Government Studies 


Two government-financed studies of 
foreign student problems present the 
most detailed picture of foreign 
graduate students available. Kincaid 
(1961) used a sample of 440 stu- 
dents from developing countries at 
California institutions, about 70 per- 
cent of whom were graduate students. 
He asked some 40 questions about 
their goals and problems, and broke 
down all answers by academic status. 
His general conclusion was that “the 
majority of students have no over- 
whelming problems with English 
competence, financial support, hous- 
ing or courses of study and grades,” 
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and his charts permit a detailed 
analysis of this finding by academic 
level. 


The goals of graduate students 
were oriented more toward career 
preparation than were those of un- 
dergraduates; 65 percent compared 
with 58 percent described their goal 
as “acquiring skills and knowledge in 
a particular field.” Only 15 percent 
of graduates, on the other hand, said 
they aimed to “increase understand- 
ing of Americans,” compared with 
25 percent of undergraduates. Dif- 
ferences were found in other areas, 
Graduates consistently rated their 
ability to read, write, and speak Eng- 
lish higher than did undergraduates, 
and more graduates were “very well 
satisfied” with their course of study 
—44 percent compared with 35 per- 
cent. On the other hand, fewer grad- 


uates (37 percent compared with 48 © 


percent) were “very well satisfied” 
with the housing they were able to 


secure at their college or university, | 


with cost cited most frequently as 
the reason for dissatisfaction. Also, 
graduates received fewer invitations 


to visit American families, but were " 


more satisfied than undergraduates 
with the number of invitations re- 
ceived! Clearly the undergraduates 
considered home visits more impor- 
tant than did the graduates. 


Along the same lines, but carried 
out nationwide, Operations and 


| 
| 
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Policy Research conducted a large | 


scale study for the U.S. Advisory 


Commission on International Educa- ' 


tional and Cultural Affairs (1966) 
which dealt with the complete range 
of foreign student problems; 419 
pages of tables were printed, with 
every question broken down by aca- 
demic status. It is impossible here to 


present a complete analysis of this | 


study, but a few findings can he 
noted. Confirming Kincaid, gradu- 
ates favored concrete educational 
goals rather than getting to know the 
United States; they had greater con- 
fidence in their ability to read, write, 
and understand English; and they 
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were less satisfied with their housing. 
On the problem check-list, however 
(money, food, homesickness, etc.), 
there was no significant difference 
between graduates and undergradu- 
ates in contrast to some other stud- 
ies. 

A final significant study of foreign 
graduate students should be men- 
tioned since it challenged previous 
concepts with respect to adjustment 
cycles and suggested a new line of 
thinking about foreign student re- 
search that should be pursued in fu- 
ture investigations. Eighteen non- 
European graduate students at Stan- 
ford were studied intensively by 
Selby and Woods (1966). They re- 
ported that the major preoccupation 
of foreign students at a “high-pres- 
sure institution” was keeping up aca- 
demically, and that success in this 
area was the major determinant of 
student adjustment. Furthermore, 
pressure to achieve prevented the de- 
velopment of close personal relations 
with American students or others in 
the college community. “The struc- 
ture of academic life precludes social 
activities of a leisurely kind as well 
as wide social contact with American 
students. Student morale rises and 
falls with the academic seasons and, 
in fact, the academic pressures pre- 
empt his attention and energy.” 
They concluded that “the foreign 
student has to be seen in the institu- 
tional setting before we can begin to 
understand his career and his prob- 
lems.” 


Foreign Students as Professionals 


An important group of studies deals 
with graduate students as represent- 
atives of a field or profession. Some 
of these studies examine not only 
problems and attitudes but the con- 
tent and usefulness of the curricu- 
lum. An overview of this approach to 
foreign student research is provided 
by a conference report on The Pro- 
fessional Education of Students from 
Other Lands, published by the Coun- 


cil on Social Work Education (Sand- 
ers, 1961). 


This report covered the fields of 
social work, education, medicine, 
health, and agriculture. Discussants 
were concerned not only with prob- 
lems and attitudes but with academic 
aspects of the foreign student experi- 
ence, and with relating American 
curricular offerings to student need. 
Speakers raised the question of 
whether universal principles could be 
identified in the professions, and how 
teachers could help foreign students 
to bring about social change. Back- 
ground papers, reproduced in full at 
the end of the report, dealt with edu- 
cational problems of foreign stu- 
dents in each field and with impedi- 
ments encountered in achieving stu- 
dent and administrative goals. 


Economics 


Perhaps the classic study of profes- 
sional training of foreign students is 
that by Clifford R. Wharton, Jr. 
(1959), notable for its careful focus 
and marshalling of information. Not 
only did it concentrate on a single 
disciplinary specialty, agricultural 
economics, and on Asia, but it also 
explicitly limited itself to the profes- 
sional problems experienced by for- 
eign students, omitting their general 
adjustment problems. Based on sur- 
veys conducted both in the United 
States and in Asia, in which stu- 
dents, alumni, professors, and Amer- 
ican economists working abroad were 
all questioned, Wharton’s findings 
represent the most intensive analysis 
available of important substantive 
problems in the education of foreign 
graduate students, including applica- 
bility of what students learn to their 
home countries and the need for 
special courses. He also pointed out a 
major shortcoming of American pro- 
fessional education for foreign stu- 
dents only hinted at by professionals 
in other fields: “American agricul- 
ture is not world agriculture.” In 
fact, he concluded, it is quite par- 
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ochial in some resvects, and tech- 
niques used here may not be at all 
appropriate in Asia. 

Also concerned with professional 
development in economics was an 
evaluation report from the Econom- 
ics Institute sponsored by IIE and 
the Ford Foundation from 1958 to 
1967 (Owen, 1967). It was found 
that, after 9 weeks of intensive Eng- 
lish and special preparation in eco- 
nomics, 35 percent were “prepared to 
take graduate theory courses,” com- 
pared with 13 percent at the time of 
entry, and 65 percent needed no fur- 
ther training in English, compared 
with 23 percent upon entry. 


Social Work and Education 


Several articles in professional social 
work journals discussed the special 
learning problems encountered by 
foreign students (Froehlich, 1953; 
Murase, 1961). Froehlich differen- 
tiated between students in social 
work and those in fields which do not 
require job training. He depicted 
work in an American social work 
agency as fraught with tension and 
potential misunderstanding for both 
the foreign student and his supervi- 
sor. He also noted and deplored the 
tendency of some supervisors to 
apply less rigorous standards to for- 
eign students than to Americans. 
(His footnotes refer to a series of 
articles on foreign social work stu- 
dents which might well be examined 
by those concerned with training for- 
eign students in the professions. ) 

A followup study of graduates in 
the field of education was conducted 
by a Columbia Teachers College in- 
structor who polled foreign doctoral 
alumni of the school (1946-55) to 
find out “what problems you faced 
as a returned American-trained edu- 
cator?” (Cajoleas, 1959). The vast 
majority of students gave a vote 
of confidence to their American 
educational experience, but one out 
of five said they “experienced prob- 
lems in bringing about changes in 
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education,” one out of 10 complained 
of low salaries and lack of supporting 
funds, and one out of 12 was dissat- 
isfied with his professional position, 
Cajoleas recommended that attention 
be given to “study of the process of 
social change, and the methods and 
techniques of bringing it about... .” 
Quoting Margaret Mead, he con- 
cluded: ‘The need now is to move 
away to new knowledge and skills, to 
a new place in a new social order. 


Education is now not for the mainte- ” 
nance of the old, but for change.” | 


(Had American educators heeded 
their own advice, they might have 
been better prepared for the social 
change that was about to occur in 
America!) 


The College of Education at the 
University of Minnesota also at- 
tempted to find out what its grad- 
uates thought about their American 
education in retrospect. Robert Beck 
polled alumni from Asia and the 
Middle East to find out whether they 
were using their American education 
and what changes they would recom- 
mend in the curriculum (Beck, 1962). 
He found that all were able to use 
what they had learned “with varying 
degrees of success,” and that most 
did not recommend major changes in 
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the curriculum. “All foreign students ; 8" 


in education whose stay in the U.S. 
was longer than two years felt that 
there was little need to accommodate 


to foreign students. .. ,” he reported. | 
¢ 


Business Administration 


Using a far more detailed ques 
tionnaire, the School of Business Ad 
ministration of the University of 
Michigan tried to elicit specific in- 
formation about courses which! 
proved most useful and least useftl 
in practice (Scott, 1966). Polling 4 
Asian alumni, Scott found that 87 
percent considered their education 
useful, putting at the top of the list 
courses in marketing, statistics, and 
accounting. Additional courses they 
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ined felt they needed included psychology, 
‘ting personnel administration, and moti- 
ssat- vation. A unique aspect of this study 
tion. was the attempt to compare the views 
ation of Asian alumni with those of Amer- 
ss of icans. Only a few of the same ques- 
; and tions were included in both surveys, 
ee i but this research technique is one 
con- which should be followed more fre- 
move | quently. Scott queried both Ameri- 
lis, to § can and Asian business graduates on 
yrder. | the kinds of objectives that should 
ainte- ' be sought by a school of business 
nge.” | administration, and found that both 
eeded | groups favored broad objectives: 
have | problem-solving ability, analytical 
social | ability, and general business princi- 
ur in | ples. In one area, however, they dif- 
fered markedly: “Understanding the 
at the , Political, social and economic envi- 
so at-) ronment of business” was put in 
grad- second place as a goal by Americans 
rerican | 2nd in seventh place by Asians. Also 
+ Beck interesting was the difference in atti- 
nd the | tude toward the importance of an ad- 
or they | vanced degree: 27 percent of the 
ication | Asians felt that a B.A. was sufficient 
recott- preparation for a business career, al- 
1962). though 78 percent of them held ad- 
to use | Vanced degrees; while fewer than 10 
varying percent of the Americans felt that a 
xt most B.A. was sufficient although only 39 
nges in | Percent of them held advanced de- 
‘tudents ¢ STees. 
the US. 
‘elt that | Engineering 
nmodate 
eported.| In a recent study Susskind and 
| Schell (1967) found that 80 percent 
of the foreign students who received 
/ advanced degrees in engineering 
ed ques from the University of California, 


ness Ad | Berkeley, from 1954 to 1965 were 


rsity of 
ecific in- 
j whieh 
st useful 


-olling 


| that 81 
education 
f the list 
stics, and 
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“very satisfied or quite satisfied” 

with the education they received. (It 

should be noted that twice as many 
| Europeans as Asians replied to the 
Susskind-Schell questionnaire, which 
May account for the somewhat lower 
proportion of satisfied customers. 
Whether due to politeness or dif- 
ferent needs, students from develop- 
Ing countries seem generally more 
favorable toward American training 





than Europeans.) Of those from de- 
veloping countries who held an 
American M.A., however, the authors 
reported that 31 percent considered 
American education ‘too theoreti- 
cal.” 


Brain Drain Research 


An important purpose of the Suss- 
kind-Schell study was to determine 
the whereabouts of engineering grad- 
uates from Berkeley, providing in- 
formation about the extent of the 
brain drain in that field. They found 
that 30 percent of the M.A. holders 
and 62 percent of those with doctor- 
ates were still in the United States 
at the time of the survey. Some evi- 
dence was found that the more spe- 
cialized the student’s field, the more 
likely he was to stay. The authors 
quoted a dean at Stanford as saying 
that in fields such as aeronautics and 
chemical, civil, and mechanical engi- 
neering, all those who earned Ph.D.’s 
in any given year were likely to re- 
main in the United States—at least 
for the time being. (Query: Is this 
situation changing now that the U.S. 
demand for technical graduates is 
dropping off?) 


Medicine 


The field of medicine produced sev- 
eral interesting studies, and is im- 
portant as a field in which many for- 
eign graduates remain permanently. 
An early study by the Committee on 
Educational Interchange Policy 
(CEIP, 1957) documented worldwide 
shortages of medical personnel and 
pointed out that U.S. hospitals (but 
not U.S. medical schools, which were 
extremely difficult for foreign stu- 
dents to get into) were training 
large numbers of foreign physicians. 
The study mentioned the startling 
proportion of foreign interns and 
residents in the U.S. hospitals—at 
that time about one-fourth. It raised 
the question of the adequacy of the 
training received by these young 
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doctors, quoting authorities who 
charged that they were assigned 
menial tasks with little educational 
value and were exploited in terms of 
low pay. It also noted that many doc- 
tors did not return to home comn- 
tries, and stated unequivocally that 
they should do so in order to spread 
the benefits of their training to 
other countries. 


In nursing, a 5-year research pro- 
ject conducted by the American 
Nurses Foundation (Broadhurst, 
1962) studied 60 graduate nurses 
before, during, and after their train- 
ing in the United States. Followup on 
10 of the nurses who returned to Eu- 
rope showed that five had difficulty 
readjusting at home and finding 
jobs. “Many” felt that their stay in 
the United States had little profes- 
sional value, although it was cultur- 
ally and intellectually worthwhile. 
About one-third of the 60 nurses ei- 
ther remained in the United States, 
returned later on an immigration 
visa, or were planning to return at 
the time they were interviewed. 


In an effort to find out just how 
serious the training problem was in 
the field of medicine, a large-scale 
research project was undertaken by a 
team at the N.Y.U. Medical Center, 
sponsored jointly by N.Y.U. and by 
the Institute of International Educa- 
tion. Funds were obtained from the 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The result was a series 
of monographs and reports begin- 
ning in 1962, focussed on cultural 
and personality factors affecting the 
adequacy of the training received by 
foreign physicians (Halberstam and 
Dacso, 1962, 1964, and 1965). The 
research covered the perceptions and 
evaluations of both foreign and 
American residents, and of their su- 
pervisors. Among its extensive find- 
ings was that the performance of 15 
to 25 percent of the foreign resi- 
dents at the hospital was rated as 
poor by their supervisors. 


Equally startling was the reported 
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fact that 40 percent of the foreign | 4 
residents expressed the intention of | " 
remaining in the United States and 0 
applying for U.S. citizenship. An- , 
other article reported that surgeons | U 
especially are welcome in the United | tt 
States and more readily accepted as 
doctors than their colleagues in in- | eg 
ternal medicine and physical medi- | th 
cine and rehabilitation. They are \ by 
also more likely to marry Americans { 4M. 
(Marsh and Halberstam, 1966) ! The j ies 
most recent report on this project, (1 








deals with factors influencing the de | Rg 
cision to seek a medical training | Un 
abroad, specifically the relationship | an 
between cultural and _ vocational | Wo 
objectives (Antler and Halberstam, / im 
1969). vel 
Further statistics on the brain{ car 
drain in medicine, based on a series) Lat 
of studies, can be found in the testi- 
mony given by Dr. Kelly West of the! InP 


University of Oklahoma Medical 

Center at a special conference on the! Cer 
brain drain sponsored by the U.S.) gra 
Government (Conference on Interna- | Pros 











tional Migration of Talent and) Ritt 
Skills, 1966). proc 

US. 
Recent Brain Drain Research most 

lecte 
In the past few years considerable } Sar 
additional research, conference re | infor 
ports, and an extensive bibliography | inten 
(Dedijer and Svenningson, 1967) | State 
dealing with the brain drain have ap- | Unit 


peared. They cannot be dealt with it | finan, 
detail here, but several which involve! pwr 
graduate students will be mentioned. | awa 
Under a Carnegie grant, Myers) Soci 
(1967) reviewed the literature and la 
the methodology of studying the/* ™¥ 
brain drain. He also interviewed 1| Drain 
sample of Peruvian students, 50 of | 2on-E 
whom were still in the United States 

and 150 of whom had returned home. \~~— 
A correlational analysis showed that/ , 
the probability of return home Wa) papers 
greater among graduate students,/ confer 
self-sponsored students, and students in i 
of lower-class status; also that stl Paatly 
dents in science, engineering, ant ; 
medicine were most likely, and st 





























ign dents in agriculture least likely, to 
ve remain in the United States. He rec- 
and ommended more study of the process 
An- , by which the decision to study in the 
ons | United States, as well as to stay in 
ited | the United States, is made. 
i as Also worthy of special mention is a 
-in- | compilation of articles by leading au- 
edi- | thorities on the brain drain, edited 
are \ by Walter Adams and published by 
eans | Macmillan, which includes case stud- 
The | ies from various parts of the world 
oject  (1968)2; a study for the Office of 
ede-' Education of Israeli students in the 
ning | United States (Ritterband, 1968) ; 
iship | and a monograph by Education and 
ional | World Affairs dealing with the 
stam, { impact of the brain drain on the de- 
veloping countries, based on studies 
brain | carried out in Asia, Africa, and 
series | Latin America (1970). 
testi- 
of the | In Progress 
edical | oA RSE 
yn the | Certain major studies involving 
US. | graduate foreign students are in 
terna- | Progress: and should be mentioned. 
and | Ritterband and Warkov are in the 
process of analyzing data on 20,000 
U.S. and foreign graduate students, 
mostly scientists and engineers, col- 
lected by the National Opinion Re- 
erable | search Center in 1963. Data include 
ce re | information on student performance, 
zraphy | intention to remain in the United 
1967) | States, and productivity in the 
ave ap-| United States and abroad. This is 
with i | financed by the Ford Foundation. A 
invol¥’ | UNESCO project conducted by Wil- 
tioned. ) liam Glaser of the Bureau of Applied 
Myers | Social Research at Columbia involves 
ire and : : 
ng the a multicountry comparison of the 
ewed | rain drain in both European and 
, 50 of non-European countries, and what 
1 States 
1d home. | 
ved that 






* Articles in the Adams book are the 
yme Wa) papers presented at an international 
tudents,; conference, held at Lausanne, Switzer- 
students} 22d, in August 1967 and sponsored. 
| ' — by the Centre de Recherches 
hat § uropéennes and by the U.S. Advisory 
ng, Commission on International Educa- 
and stt§tonal and Cultural Affairs. 





happens when graduates. return 
home. And the country studies re- 
sulting from the EWA monograph 
mentioned earlier will be published 
by Praeger in late 1970. 


Finally, AID in cooperation with 
the American Association of Colle- 
giate Registrars and Admissions Of- 
ficers is evaluating the performance 
of some 1,000 AID program partici- 
pants who arrived in 1968 and 1969, 
half of whom are graduate students. 
English tests were given to these stu- 
dents upon arrival, and these will be 
compared with their achievement, as 
shown by grades and faculty reports. 
An AID-sponsored conference in De- 
cember 1970 will discuss the findings. 


Research Gaps 


I shall not attempt to discuss in de- 
tail the kinds of additional research 
needed. Specific suggestions made by 
Margaret Cormack in her thorough 
evaluation of research for the State 
Department in 1962 are still valid, 
as are suggestions made by George 
Coelho (1962) and by this writer 
(1967). Two general points are per- 
haps worth making, however. 


First, I would underscore the need 
to conduct foreign student research 
within the context of American edu- 
cation rather than in a vacuum. For- 
eign student problems and attitudes, 
as well as their goals, career orienta- 
tions, use of training, and the like, 
would all be far more comprehensible 
if studied in relation to those of 
American students and of students 
elsewhere. Foreign students are part 
of a student subculture; they are 
more student than foreign, as Selby 
and Woods put it, and they should be 
studied as such. Until we know more 
about student problems in general, 
we cannot tell which ones are unique 
to foreign students. An example of 
the research approach needed is pro- 
vided by Gail Watt’s study at the 
University of Minnesota comparing 
American and foreign students with 
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respect to income and expenditure 
patterns (Watt, 1967). 

Secondly, it is clear that beyond 
foreign student research as such lie 
many related areas of inquiry not 
involving students as subjects, but 
having a crucial bearing on the an- 
swers to policy questions in the ex- 
change field. Foreign student re- 
search is clearly related, for exam- 
ple, to the study of the learning 
process in general, to personality 
growth and development, to percep- 
tion of self and culture, and to even 
broader areas such as curriculum re- 
search, peace research, and conflict 
research. Those interested in doing 
research on exchange must find ways 
to utilize and build on the existing 
foundation of concepts in these 
areas. Questions about the effective- 
ness of exchange in reducing provin- 
cialism or creating world awareness, 
for example, are directly related to 
theories of personality growth and of 
attitude change and cannot be ana- 
lyzed without insights from these 
areas of psychology. 


Research on Social Change 


One potential area for research 
which involves both American and 
foreign students and has significance 
far beyond the exchange field is re- 
search related to social change, in- 
cluding the responsibility of the pro- 
fessional for bringing about social 
change. A rereading of the literature 
on the education of foreign graduate 
students reveals that, while there is 
much discussion of the need for pre- 
paring students to bring about social 
change at home, there is great un- 
certainty about whether and how this 
is being done. The question for re- 
search might be formulated roughly 
as follows: To what extent does grad- 
uate study in the United States 
strengthen motivation and capacity 
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to bring about innovation and 
change? A comparative study might 
be undertaken of attitudes toward 
innovation and change held by both 
foreign and American students at 
the beginning and at the end of their 
professional studies. The _ results 
would surely be of interest to educa- 
tors here and abroad. 


Or the question might be formu- 
lated as a negative hypothesis: that 
professional training, as it exists in 
the United States today, tends to 
diminish aspiration toward social 
change and reinforce career aspira- 
tions toward money and prestige, re- 
placing whatever “idealistic” goals 
are held by students with pragmatic 
goals. (If this were found to be true 
it would, of course, help to explain 
the brain drain.) 


Related questions are: To what ex- 
tent is the value and importance of 
public service a part of the philoso- 
phy taught in graduate and profes- 
sional schools in the United States 
today? To what extent are the values 
and principles taught in these schools 
applicable to other countries? Which 
of our generalizations about social 
practice have universal application? 


A FINAL SUGGESTION. There has been | 


little serious study of curriculum for 
foreign students in general. When 
curriculum is discussed, it is in the 
context either of orientation or of 
special courses for foreign students. 


It has been suggested tentatively | 
that perhaps if special courses are | 


needed by foreign students to make 
their education relevant to their 
needs, Americans should be allowed 
to take such courses also. It is more 
than clear today that many Ameri 
can students agree with this point of 
view! Research on curricula that are 
both relevant and of sound academic 
content is certainly in order.[] 
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The Foreign Study League 
by Lynn M. Hilton 


The number of summer study programs abroad, especially in 
Europe, has increased dramatically in the past few years. 
One of the largest of the private organizations that run these 


— 


programs is the Foreign Study League, here described by Su- 


perintendent Hilton. 


I, THIS HARSH AND ANALYTICAL TIME when our national 
motives are being seriously questioned by citizens of our own 
as well as other countries, and our educational and cultural ex- 
change programs are undergoing searching reevaluation, the 
buoyant optimism and receptivity of young American students 
to the enchantment of the foreign experience are bright points 
of certainty in a world of equivocal gray. 


In our quest for greater international understanding, the 





benefits of studying a foreign language and culture from the | 


inside have long been conceded. In the last 7 years the Foreign 
Study League, a private, nonsectarian school system, has ena- 


bled over 44,000 junior high and high school students to study | 


and travel abroad in a culturally enriching and carefully su- 
pervised program of moderate cost. The League’s aim has been 
to combine a genuinely challenging course of study with an 
opportunity for personal exploration and confrontation with 
the people and ideas of other nations. So that large numbers of 
young American students can participate, the League main- 
tains reasonable prices for the programs and includes in the 
tuition fee all the expenses a student will normally incur trav- 
eling and studying abroad. The League’s financial stability is 
guaranteed by the resources of Transamerica Corporation, of 


2 Those interested in study abroad programs for high school students 
might well consult The New Guide to Study Abroad, by John A. Garraty, 
Walter Adams, and Cyril J. H. Taylor (New York: Harper, 1969), pp. 
320-37. This comprehensive handbook also covers programs for college 
and university students and teachers. 
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e LYNN M. HILTON has been superintendent of the Foreign Study 
League for 7 years. He had previously been associate professor of 
education and Assistant Dean of Adult Education at Brigham 
Young University. He has his doctor’s degree from the University 
of Chicago. 


which the Foreign Study League is now a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary. To make foreign study possible for more students, 
financing is offered through Transamerica Credit Corporation, 
scholarships are available, and a new work-study program has 
been instituted which will enable a student to work to earn his 
tuition for study abroad. 


The Foreign Study League* began modestly in 1963 as an 
experiment in language study and has expanded to include 
courses in a wide spectrum of fields. In addition to French, 
German, Spanish, and Italian language and civilization courses 


_ offered in many types of locations, the students can choose 


from a series of liberal arts and area studies courses taught in 


| English. With English as the language of instruction, foreign 
' study becomes attractive to a diverse group whose primary 
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interest is not languages. The liberal arts programs for 1971 
include Contemporary Europe (cultural heritage and contem- 
porary social and political thought), Fine Arts, Comparative 
Government and Culture, Art Workshop, Cultural Arts Work- 
shop, English Drama, and English Literature. 


The 10 area studies programs take students to Scandinavia, 
the Balkans, the eastern and western Mediterranean, India, 
East and West Africa, Japan, and Russia to study many as- 
pects of their political and social history, cultural traditions, 
and modern social experiments. The curriculum of each pro- 


| gram is adapted to the most significant aspects of each area, 


and some include basic language classes to facilitate communi- 
cation during the students’ stay. 


Increasingly popular among the League’s offerings are the 
homestay programs in French, German, and Spanish language 
and civilization and English literature. In this classic form of 
travel-study, students attend class as a group and live with 
European families who have been carefully screened by var- 
ious methods, including a personal home interview by a League 


mait- + staff member. 
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To accommodate enthusiastic younger students, four junior 
high school programs have been added and the type of supervi- 
sion and course content altered to correlate with the students’ 
age and level of achievement. Other gaps have been filled by 
the cooperative programs and university semester abroad, 
' summer, and January interim offerings. 


se 


*Headquarters of the Foreign Study League is at 111 East 3300 South, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84115. 
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The Educational Venture 





The Foreign Study League experiment began on a small scale 
in 1963. James DeBry, a Utah educator of 30 years’ experi- 
ence, and his wife, Winnefred, had been impressed during | 
their travels by the facility with which Europeans are able to 
cross geographic and social] boundaries to study foreign lan- 
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guages and cultures. They wished to provide a similar experi- 


ence for young people from their own state, and accordingly A 
organized a group of high school students to study German | 
that summer in Mayrhofen, Austria. i, 


The success of the limited 1963 program encouraged the | 4 
DeBrys to expand their offerings to the national level through , g, 
a formal organization, the Foreign Study League (then the , 
Foreign Language League). They were joined at this stage by | f, 
Dr. Lynn M. Hilton and by their son Robert J. DeBry, both of | 
whom were educational administrators with experience in de- |g, 
veloping educational programs and enthusiasm for study 
abroad for American youth. At that time Dr. Hilton was asso- 
ciate professor of education and Assistant Dean of Adult Edu- ~ Pp 
cation at Brigham Young University. Robert DeBry was en- | tic 
gaged in developing and administering university courses in cle 
Salt Lake City for Brigham Young University’s Adult Educa- 
tion center.’ 


The first year of the League’s operation was 1964, and| 
1,920 students and teachers from almost every state partici- | mo 
pated in French and German language courses in five coun- | tig, 
tries. The next summer Spanish, Art History (in Rome), and ap] 
European History and Civilization (in Copenhagen) were | oo) 
added for an increased enrollment of 2,500. During the seasons | o¢ | 
that followed the curriculum was expanded to include Italian, | ¢,), 
Russian, Japanese, and Latin, English and European Litera- 
ture, Comparative Government, Classical Civilizations, Com- | 
parative Cultures, Bible History (in the Holy Land), Music ; Plat 
History, Music Workshop, African Heritage, college-level Ger- | as © 
man, Spanish, and French, junior high school French, and 
college semester and year abroad programs. The League now | Clas 

t operates overseas schools year-round. 


In 1968 the League was purchased by Transamerica Corpo | [ect 
ration, which has gross assets of $3.5 billion. Their solid finat- } tj., 
cial base thus assured, the League directors were able to ex- hapk 
pand further their offerings and to experiment in sending | yj) 
groups to underdeveloped areas of India and Africa, which are studi 
usually neglected by study-travel organizations. The League is class 
now preparing to erect its own buildings, including dormito- | 





ries, dining rooms, health facilities, and classrooms. Pi 
kithcetetmditiiibntiiin gi 

* James DeBry is now chairman of the board and Robert J. DeBry is —anc 
president of the Foreign Study League. dents 
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Development and change in the League curriculum reflect 
the school’s primary motivating factors—a great concern with 
the quality of American education in a worldwide context and 
a desire to stimulate, challenge, and satisfy today’s inquisitive 
1g | and sophisticated youth in their search for knowledge of the 
| people with whom they share the earth. 


—s 
‘ 


rly | AMagic Formula 


Much of the Foreign Study League’s success can be attributed 

to the fact that each group of participants is organized into 
the an American high school-in-miniature transplanted in foreign 
igh , soil. This unique but simple idea enables students, their coun- 
the selors, the faculty, and principal to function easily within a 
by | familiar framework that allows them to adapt quickly and 
| of effectively to the foreign experience and to include the over- 
de- seas community as an essential part of the classroom. 


380- Through much experience, the League has developed a basic 
‘du. ' pattern for study travel which is followed with some varia- 
en- | tions for all programs. The morning hours are spent in the 
3 in | Classroom, afternoons are devoted to field trips, study, and free 
uca- | time, and in the evening students and their counselors are 

| encouraged to seek out interesting and worthwhile activities 
and people on their own, when plays, folk song and dance 
concerts, or lectures are not scheduled. This basic plan of 
ticl- | morning classwork, afternoon field trips, and evening activi- 
oun- | ties provides ample time for both formal learning-and the 
and | application of linguistic skills and cultural knowledge. And of 
were | course there is time for everyone simply to enjoy the pleasure 
sons | of being in a foreign country—a place of beauty and dreams 
lian, | fulfilled. 


Field trips, a vital part of each curriculum, are carefully 
Music ‘ Planned to enrich the student’s experience abroad rather than 
Ger- | as ordinary sightseeing, which quickly loses its luster for the 
and | high schoo] age group. Before each field trip excursion the 
now class discusses what it will see—the monuments, museums, and 
' buildings. The trip is then conducted by excellent professional 
guides and later evaluated by the students and their teachers. 
Lectures are sometimes given by the League faculty “on loca- 
final- } tion,” but care is taken to see that such occasions are not 
to €X- | haphazard. The minimum of 100 hours of classwork for the 
nding full-length 41-day programs—60 hours for the shorter area 


ch até) studies and workshops—takes place almost entirely in the 
gue 8 | classroom. 


Weekends and some afternoons provide time for exploring, 
bargaining in the markets, and making new friendships 
veBry is —and excursions with their families for the homestay stu- 
dents. The evening activities scheduled by the campus princi- 
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pal and the League’s foreign staff, along with those planned by 
the students themselves, give the smaller counselor groups a 
choice of ways to spend their free time, and they often involve 
the local young people. The counselor groups are encouraged to 
spend their evenings seeking out the favorite pastimes and 
gathering places of the people. 







The League chooses a highly qualified and cosmopolitan 
teaching staff from approximately six applicants for each posi- 
tion. The great majority hold either a doctor’s or master’s 
degree (at least a bachelor’s degree is required) and have lived 
abroad extensively. 





— 


The faculty is currently comprised of approximately 260 ' 
teachers (about 190 of whom are from the United States) and 
60 principals and assistant principals. (This does not include | 
the 1,290 counselors, who are mostly high school teachers.) To | 
supplement the teaching faculty, guest lecturers prominent in | 
related fields are also invited to instruct the students. In each | 
country visited by a League group, a native teacher joins the , 
faculty to teach a daily culture class. ‘ 


Sixty-six American nurses and doctors provide daily medical fo 
service. A nurse travels with each group and the doctors are | 


available for consultation and emergencies at all times. Eng 
The Instructional System = 


Much of the success of the League program is due to the high} !28 
quality of the counselors chosen to lead the smaller student} 1 
groups. They must, of course, have excellent professional and/  ; 
character references—as teachers or educational administra-}  ¢j 
tors—and must be able to relate well and respond to students.! 


As the key figure of the League program, the counselor then : 
recruits 8 to 15 students of above-average ability whom he ri 
feels to be mature enough to travel abroad and receptive to the < te 
people and ideas of other cultures. He organizes, advises, and ee 
orients the group prior to departure (with the aid of selected of 
League materials) and supervises his own students during) p, 
their program abroad. Participating teachers enjoy not only| gic 
foreign travel and the chance to develop valued relationships} su, 
with their students and colleagues, but receive professional | tri 
benefits as well in the form of graduate credit for separate Be 
counselors’ courses and credits toward recertification and sal- high 
ary increments. empa 


The League classes are patterned after American high/ and | 
school classes; there are usually four classroom sessions pel} credi 
day with 20 students in each. Language schoolrooms must be| lent ; 
equipped for use of tape recorders, and at least half must be/ seme; 
designed so that they can be darkened for projection of film-| week; 
strips. 
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Typical French Course 


The following curriculum statement from a high school level 
French course to be offered in 1971 describes typical language 
classes : 


A cultural approach to the study of French language is 
designed to give you confidence in your conversational 
French, whether beginning, intermediate, or advanced. The 
course is designed with four hours of daily classroom in- 
struction utilizing both American and French instructors. 
Three hours of concentrated French study stress vocabu- 
lary, pronunciation, grammar, and conversation. For ad- 
vanced students, the third hour will be French culture 
taught in French, emphasizing schooling, cuisine, money 
and exchange, opera, theater, and famous French personali- 
ties. The fourth hour, a survey of French culture conducted 
in English, introduces the geography of France, French gov- 
ernment, history, architecture, and literature. The text has 
been developed by the League’s Department of Curriculum 
Development and will be used for all levels of instruction. 
Co-curricular field trips, which are included in the tuition 
fee, integrate classroom studies with the total learning expe- 
rience. 


English Drama 


There is, of course, wide variation among the classes taught. 
The English Drama curriculum for 1971 describes a stimulat- 
ing and direct approach to theater: 


The course includes four hours of daily classroom instruc- 
tion and numerous theatrical performances. You will study 
the development of theater, Elizabethan tragedy, Shake- 
speare, drama of the Restoration, and modern English 
drama and poetry. As part of the curriculum you will attend 
plays in the best London theaters, visit Stratford-on-Avon 
for a performance at the Royal Shakespeare Theater, and 
take special backstage tours after evening performances to 
see the mechanical workings of the play and the relationship 
of set design to the dramatic performance. American and 
British instructors will hold discussions and evaluation ses- 
sions before and after performances to reinforce this unu- 
sual learning experience. Excursions and co-curricular field 
trips are included in the tuition fee. 


Because of its concern with curriculum development and 
high quality of instruction, the Foreign Study League has been 
empowered by the State of Utah to award credit and diplomas 
and has had excellent cooperation in the acceptance of this 
credit by other institutions. One-half Carnegie unit (equiva- 
lent to participation in a 1-hour daily class for one school 
semester) is awarded upon satisfactory completion of a 6- 
weeks’ course, and this credit is accepted by most United 
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States high schools. Upper division college credit can be ob. 
tained through Briar Cliff College of Sioux City, Iowa, and 
transferred to students’ and counselors’ own universities. 


It is of course difficult to equate the results of diverse meth. | 
ods and courses of study. However, a comparison of the scores 
of League language students on nationally standardized 
achievement tests with the national norms indicates that many 
League students achieve as much in 6 weeks of intensive study 
abroad as in an entire year at an American high school. 


os. oe 6 mee oe 





| si 
The Foreign Study League has diversified as it has grown. In| ? 
addition to the scholarship and work-study programs, the ele. °* 
mentary school summer camps and junior high school courses,; “! 
the League has developed several college-level offerings. One of of 
the most interesting is the Resident Institutes. The Institutes 

are established adjacent to European universities and offer’ or 
German, Spanish, and French language and area studies with en 
a British campus in London. The Institutes are staffed by} ., 
highly qualified European and American professors, operate| du 
on American college semester calendars, and also offer credit) j,, 
toward graduation requirements in fine arts, comparative and! im 
cross-cultural studies, political science, world literature, and} we 
history. an, 


Another League endeavor has been in the area of coopera-} UP 
tive programs. If an educational organization wishes to spon- 
sor overseas study for a group of students, the League will} ,,, 
choose an appropriate campus, deal with foreign instructors} 
advise on curriculum planning, and handle all necessary de-| .) 
tails. The cooperating institute plans the itinerary, assists in ace 
curriculum development, chooses the American faculty and the 
resident principal, helps enroll participants, and offers aca-| ¢),. 
demic credit. “Coops” have been sponsored by such organiz-; 44. 
tions as California Teachers Association, San Diego State Col} 4 
lege, New Jersey Foreign Language Teachers Association, and inte 
the Board of Cooperative Educational Services (BOCES). eign 


‘ peni 
An International Triumph wha 


Diversified Programs 


It can be clearly seen that the founders and administrators of } TEE 
the League have developed strikingly new methods to deal with| chan 
the formidable problems of transporting young people to for-| not 
eign countries and seeing that they enjoy an educational ami) horr 
enriching experience. Much of the League’s success—indeel Stud 
triumph—in a difficult, sometimes controversial, and competi} ples- 
tive field is a result of the excellent faculty and counselors, the 
high school-in-miniature system, and other features discussed 
above. 
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The uniqueness of the League’s approach extends also to less 
obvious but equally vital areas such as curriculum develop- 
ment. The curriculum is the heart of the school. The League’s 
best effort and planning go into innovative yet realistic lessons 
which will touch not only the students’ minds but also their 
souls. The students study a subject in depth as they live it on 
a full-time basis for 6 weeks. They come away stimulated and 
mentally enriched. 


The League develops tests and publishes its own textbooks, 


| such as Wir Erleben die deutsche Sprache and Hablemos Es- 
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panol. The department created for this purpose constantly 
seeks to improve teaching methods, with a special emphasis on 
curricula and current texts designed for the special conditions 
of the League schools. 


Within the rather flexible structure of the organization, 
ongoing criticism and internal reevaluation are constant proc- 
esses. When emergency arrangements are tested in incidents 
such as the rapid removal of 138 students from Czechoslovakia 
during the Russian invasion of 1968, discussion is intense and 
lengthy as to the success of existing methods and necessary 
improvements. The responses of participants are sought as 
well. Students and counselors are asked to provide suggestions 
and criticism through exhaustive questionnaires sent to them 
upon their return, and their answers are seriously studied. 


A permanent, full-time international staff of 120 persons, 
many of whom are natives of the countries in which they 
work, serves several important. purposes. The overseas staff 
can make transportation arrangements, personally inspect 
accommodations, hire and brief foreign faculty, and oversee 
the smooth operation of the year-round programs in a way 
that would be impossible for temporary or U.S.-based employ- 
ees. Just as necessary to the goals of the League, the overseas 
staff provides an important liaison network, insuring a better 
integration of the American student and staff with their for- 
eign environment, more accurate knowledge of “what’s hap- 
pening,” and a better chance for Americans to be known for 
what they really are. 


TEENAGERS, who are much maligned for their eagerness to 
change, are for this very reason willing to forget prejudices 


-| not yet permanently ingrained and are delighted rather than 


horrified to see stereotypes and clichés dissolve. The Foreign 
Study League promotes genuine communication between peo- 
ples—an absolute necessity for our world. 
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Hacienda EI Cobano 


Oklahoma University’s Center in Mexico 
by Richard H. Hancock 


The author describes a unique and successful endeavor of the 
University of Oklahoma in the field of educational and cultural 
exchange. Hacienda El Cobano owes its existence largely to 
the enthusiastic cooperation and involvement of citizens of 
Oklahoma and of Colima, Mexico. 


I, SEPTEMBER 1967 the University of Oklahoma acquired a 
hacienda in tropical Mexico. Hacienda El Cobano, which has 
since been renovated and refurnished, affords an impression 
of space and light, with the flavor of its historic origin asa 
cattle hacienda in a wild and isolated section of Mexico being 
faithfully preserved. E] Cobano was a satellite hacienda, one 
of 13 that formerly comprised the huge Ochoa-Mendoza holt- 
ings. It has a quality of peacefulness and timelessness stem- 
ming from the massive structure of the old building sur- 
rounded by large trees and wide lawns and from the almost 
overpowering presence of the 15,000-feet-high Colima vol 
canoes, perhaps the largest mountain mass in Mexico in terms 
of height above the neighboring countryside. 


This beautiful estate is located in the agricultural village of 
El Cobano, whose 250 families are descendants of former em: 
ployees of the hacienda. It is 6 miles from the city of Colim 


e RICHARD H. HANCOCK is director of international training pr- 
grams at the University of Oklahoma. He earned his B.S. and MA. 
at New Mexico State University and his Ph.D. at Stanford. In 19% 
he was associate training director for the Peace Corps at New Me 
ico State and in 1962-63 was Peace Corps Representative in El Si 
vador. He has been associated with SALA, as chairman of the 


and later as executive director, since August 1966. 
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} on the old Camino Real—now known as the Colima-Tonila 
Highway—from Mexico City to Guadalajara. 


Hacienda E] Cobano—a typical Mexican hacienda—now has 
lodging, dining, and conference facilities for 30 people. The 
main building, constructed around a courtyard, has heavy 
walls, wide porches, tile roof, and thick columns. In the gar- 
dens are grapefruit, orange, avocado, and ‘banana trees; and 
0 orchids, bougainvillea, and other exotic plants mingle with 
| more familiar temperate zone flowers. All the walls of the 
| interior patio are shaded by wide porches, as are two of the 
\ exterior walls of the building. 








com FE: 


cock | Spacious bedrooms accommodate two to five persons and 
' have adjoining ‘bathroom facilities. Meals, prepared in the ha- 
cienda kitchen, are served in a large attractive dining area 
| which comfortably seats 60 people. Drinking water is purified. 
»f the , Since the founder of the hacienda made lavish use of space in 
ltural \ his building plan, gatherings of up to a thousand persons can 
ely of be easily accommodated in the large patio and vast cloisters. 
Ns 0 
A regular feature of Hacienda conferences is a typical fiesta 
attended by the villagers and guests, with mariachi music and 
native foods and drink served in the patio. With the soft tropi- 
cal night filled with music, the smell of flowers, and the mur- 
mur of voices; with the villagers and their wide-eyed children 
: intermingled with guests dancing, conversing, listening, or 
ired 4) just watching—at these times the Hacienda indeed seems to 
ch has have regained its former position, central and indispensable to 


ressiol | the life of El Cobano. 
nm as a 


» being} Colima, the state capital, has a population of 70,000. It is 
ja, one | 120 miles south of Guadalajara, the second city of Mexico with 
a hold- | a population of 1.2 million. The state of Colima has varied and 
s stem | beautiful terrain, dominated by the twin voleanoes—one active 
ig sul-} and smoking, the other snow-covered. The Hacienda is an 

almost} hour’s drive from one of Mexico’s most beautiful coastal re- 
na vol} gions with mountains dropping abruptly to the sea, excellent 
n terms | beaches, and deep sea fishing. 





Colima has excellent communications—daily flights from 
illage # | Mexico City to Colima and from San Antonio or Houston, 
mer lt} Texas, to Guadalajara. Paved highways and rail connections 
- Colitis | link Colima with all principal cities of Mexico. 


ning pt) The climate of El Cobano is tropical. The average tempera- 
and pe lure is 74° and the area gets approximately 50 inches of rain 
: R. oor each year. Here it is eternal spring, with blankets required at 
in El St) Nght throughout the year for comfortable sleeping. The na- 
the boaril tives say it is too hot two miles down the road toward Colima 


but too cold five miles up the road toward the volcanoes. 
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Center for Training People 


The Hacienda is basically a center for training Americans to ' 
function effectively in the Latin American culture. The philos- | . 
ophy that governs its programs holds that personal contact! | 
with Latin Americans is the best way to stimulate interest in} | 
the language and culture of that area. The offerings are not! « 
for the specialist in Spanish or Latin American studies. They 
are aimed at training people—faculty, students, and others— 
who want to be able to interact satisfactorily with Latins as | 
they practice their chosen professions in Latin America or) 
simply in casual contacts with Spanish-speaking people both | 
here and abroad. All participants are encouraged to learn | 
Spanish, either in Hacienda programs or independently, or in| C 

oir 

; U 





eae. 3s 4a 


a combination of both. The following is a tentative schedule of 
programs for the 1970-71 academic year: 


Nov. 1-28 Spanish for Social Security Employees vi 









Nov. 16-20 Rodeo Cowboys , sc 
Nov. 21-28 Creative Writing Conference ‘ 
Dec. 20—Jan. 13 Southwest Texas State University i 
Dec. 23—Jan. 2 Faculty Recreation be 
Jan. 3-9 O. U. Medical School _ tio 
Jan. 3-16 Chatham College Co 
Jan. 9-16 Audubon Society ' Ha 
Jan. 16-23 University of Tulsa— for 
Department of Life Sciences cor 
Jan. 23-30 Adult Spanish, Group #1- the 
Channel 13 Supplementary Course yea 
Jan. 31—Feb. 5 Senior Citizens’ Tour to Colima leas 
Feb. 6-13 Tennis Clinic : 
Feb. 20-27 Art Conference Ith 
Mar. 20-28 Spring Break Activities hac 
Aprl. 1-29 Spanish for Social Security Employees El ( 
May 9-16 Adult Spanish, Group #2-— v 
Channel 13 Supplementary Course | wa 
June 1-15 Youth Sport Program . 
June 14—Aug. 9 University Spanish Program occu 
June 21-July 19 High School Spanish Program— ish 
First Session 1967 
July 20—Aug. 17 High School Spanish Program— In I 
Second Session reac] 
TOD; 
Some of these programs have the straightforward goal of -_ 
teaching Spanish and Latin American culture; others seek t 
stimulate interest in these subjects inductively. While th}. Ot 
stated purpose of a conference may be professional growth inter 
(e.g., Creative Writing, O. U. Medical School, Art Conference) of Ok 
or merely recreational (Rodeo Cowboys, Faculty Recreati0t, with 
Audubon Society, Tennis Clinic), the underlying goal is bap qn 
stimulate interest in Latin American language and cultun sas 









For example, a good cross-section of the business, social, pol 
ical, and educational leadership of Oklahoma has participate 
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in such activities as the Rodeo, Tennis Clinic, and Faculty 

Recreation. A list of Hacienda alumni includes the State’s Lieu- 

tenant Governor, the President Pro Tem of the State Senate, a 
st). member of the State House of Representatives, a district 
‘los. | judge, three bishops of the Episcopal Church, a number of 
tact | prominent businessmen, three university vice presidents, and 
st in} numerous university department heads, professors, and stu- 
not} dents. 





[hey 
rs—| Search for a Hacienda 
es 4 The idea for the Hacienda was born of a question directed in 


both | January 1967 to Mr. Angel Lara, then newly employed by the 

} University of Oklahoma, during his first meeting with his 

oe | supervisor, Dr. Thurman White, then Dean of the College of 

re at Continuing Education. Dean White asked if there were anyone 

1¢ 0! in Latin America who would donate an unused hacienda to the 
' University of Oklahoma. During a 33-day period Mr. Lara 

- visited five Mexican states searching for an ex-hacienda in 
, good condition with a generous and enlightened owner. 


_ Colima was the last state visited. Here Mr. Lara’s search 
was rewarded by the “warmest and most enthusiastic recep- 
' tion” from the Governor, the Rector of the University of 
Colima, and other governmental officials. They showed him 

Hacienda E] Cobano, which at that time had not been occupied 
for over 10 years. The building was large and in fairly good 
condition, and the owner agreed to sign a contract allowing 
the University of Oklahoma free tenure of the Hacienda for 10 
rse years, ending in September 1977, with an option to buy or 
lease it at that time. Mr. Lara, now Director of the Hacienda, 
is a naturalized U.S. citizen, born not far from Colima on a 
hacienda of the same system which belonged to the owners of 
El Cobano. 


With a $20,000 loan from the O.U. Foundation, the building 
was reconditioned and furnished, and in June 1968 the first 
occupants, 20 high school students, began a month-long Span- 
ish program. The Hacienda was occupied for 8 weeks in 
1967-68, the initial year; 11 weeks in 1968-69; and 30 weeks 
in 1969-70. It is estimated that the level of occupancy may 
reach a total of 35 weeks in 1970-71, at which level it will 
probably stabilize. This means that between 500 and 600 peo- 


l pe : ple will participate in the Hacienda programs annually. 
rhile the Other than the original $20,000 loan, now being repaid with 


1 grow interest, the Hacienda receives no subsidy from the University 
ferentt) of Oklahoma. From the beginning it was to be self-supporting 
screatiol With the participants paying the entire cost of its operation. 
oal is # The minimum per person cost of a week-long conference at the 
culta Hacienda is $250, including room and board, instruction, 
ial, poli roundtrip air fare from Oklahoma City to Guadalajara, travel 
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by bus from Guadalajara, and normally the cost of an excur- 
sion to the Pacific coast. This price may vary according to 
instruction required, additional time spent, special programs, | 
and number of participants. 


) 
For the most part, the Hacienda serves people from the 
State of Oklahoma, but some also come from adjoining states | 
of the Southwest. It serves people of all ages: high school > 
students, university students, and adults. Next year a youth 
sports program is planned for pre-high school students, ages 8 
to 12. At most conferences, age groups are mixed. For exam- 
ple, in the Creative Writing Conference, many of the partici- 
pants are mature professional writers, others are housewives 
or retired persons who write as a hobby, and some are univer- | 
sity students receiving one hour of credit for this activity. The | 
Audubon Society Conference functions in a similar fashion. | 


Bridging the Gap 


stimulating interest in the Spanish language and the Latin : 
American culture. In this manner the Hacienda hopes to help 
bridge the gap between language and culture on the one hand 
and professional specialization on the other. Most academic} ¥ 
programs abroad are aimed at students of languages, humani-| ©& 
ties, fine arts, and the social sciences. They thus attract few/ °! 
students from professional schools (law, medicine, engineer- | st 
ing) and have little to offer to nonspecialists whose aim is to{ °f 
become better acquainted with the language and culture of 
Latin America. The Hacienda hopes to serve and to stimulate st: 
interest among these groups who do not find a place for them- 
selves in the usual academic programs. th 


Some programs are designed specifically for those who wish | an 
a highly concentrated course in speaking Spanish. For them | pr 
the Adult Spanish Program provides an intensive week of | po. 
Spanish instruction and a total immersion in the Latin Ameri- | cer 
can culture for those studying Spanish through programs of- 
fered on Channel 13 of the Oklahoma Educational Television re 
Authority. a 

The summer High School Programs provide month-long ses- | pla; 
sions of intensive Spanish for high school students. Concur-| and 
rently with the high school programs, University of Oklahoma | sty, 
students are offered a summer session for credit in Colima | tute 
This program encompasses practice teaching for future Spal-| the 
ish teachers and methodology for high school teachers of Spal-/ The 
ish, both using the high school groups as a laboratory ald| ecor 
demonstration class to complement their studies. Courses i0/ gray 
Spanish conversation, composition, and reading are also ud 
fered according to the needs of the individual students. Fat 
ulty members who wish to be able to interact more satisfact- 


{ 
( 
( 
$ 
All conferences, no matter what their theme, have the goal of | ( 
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rily with their professional colleagues in Latin America en- 
gage in intensive study of Spanish during these summer ses- 
sions. A course in appreciation of Mexican music and dance is 
available on a noncredit basis. 


Why Colima? 


“Why did you elect to establish your program in Colima?” is a 
question frequently asked of the international programs staff 
at the University of Oklahoma. It is true that Colima is not 
noted for many of the things that attract U.S. students, such 
as a large and famous university, cultural offerings in opera 
and theater, great libraries and museums, colonial architec- 
ture. Most of all, it is not a large urban center with all the 
obvious recreational advantages thereof. The University of 
Oklahoma selected Colima ‘because it sought a total-immer- 
sion-type training center in an environment relatively free of 
U.S. influence where there would be opportunities for partici- 
pants to become intimately related with the life of the com- 
munity. Moreover, university officials felt that the provincial 
environment is extremely important in Latin America, partic- 
ularly now that nations are seeking methods of slowing the 
exodus from rural areas to urban centers. Located in the heart 
of the Mexican countryside made famous in the novels and 
stories of Juan Rulfo, Colima is an excellent site for the study 
of the Latin American rural milieu. 


The university desired an institution-to-institution and a 
state-to-state relationship, which is difficult to find now that 
many of the larger Mexican cities are almost saturated with 
the U.S. presence. Charles Nash Meyers, writing in Education 
and World Affairs Report No. 5, stated that there were 386 
projects in Mexico sponsored by U.S. institutions. A dispro- 
portionately large number of these are located in large urban 
centers and along the U.S. border. 


The close relationship between Colima and Oklahoma that 
has sprung from the Hacienda would have been difficult, if not 
impossible, to duplicate in a large urban area where people are 
blasé about such relationships after viewing the annual ebb 
and flow of literally hundreds of thousands of tourists and 
students. Perhaps because the University of Oklahoma consti- 
tutes the only substantial foreign presence in the community, 
the Colimans have a sincere personal interest in this project. 
They view it as a source of enrichment to their culture and 
economy and offer enthusiastic cooperation to all of the pro- 
grams held in the Hacienda. 


Cooperation of U. of Colima 


The University of Colima, founded in 1940, offers degree pro- 
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grams in law, business and accounting, liberal arts, and fine 
arts, and subprofessional programs in health, agriculture, and 
industrial arts. Its enrollment, including some students at the 
preparatory level, totals approximately 1,300. The university 
has an excellent museum displaying the ancient clay artifacts 
which are a Colima trademark in anthropological circles 
throughout the world. 


The University of Colima has cooperated in every phase of 
the Hacienda project from initially finding it and encouraging 
its owner to donate it to the University of Oklahoma to provid- 
ing legal and accounting services and assisting in the staffing 
of the Hacienda programs. This cooperation is provided in the 
sincere belief that the Hacienda offers meaningful cross-cul- 
tural experiences for people from Colima, as well as for those 
from Oklahoma. One now frequently encounters people in 
Colima who have visited Oklahoma and lived in homes as 
guests of Hacienda program participants. A prominent busi- 
nessman in Colima treasures a copy of the Durant, Oklahoma, 
daily newspaper with a front-page picture of his two daugh- 
ters with an accompanying article. A local furniture manufac- 
turer has exhibited his products at the Oklahoma State Fair. 
The president and the treasurer of the University of Colima 
attended the inauguration of the president of the University of 
Oklahoma. Oklahoma and Colima have become partner states 
in the Partners of the Alliance Program. 


There have been three cultural exchanges so successful that 
they will probably be continued on an annual basis in the 
future. A group of Oklahoma cowboys performed in a rodeo in 
Colima sponsored by the local Charro Association. This per- 
formance was well-received by an enthusiastic audience of ap- 
proximately 3,000 people. The University of Colima Folklore 
Ballet, consisting of 45 performers and musicians, went on a 


2-week tour of Oklahoma in April 1970, performing before | 


approximately 20,000 Oklahomans who gave the cast an excep- 
tionally warm reception. Southeastern State College of Dur- 
ant, Oklahoma, sent a choral group to Colima which sang 
before a packed house in the principal theater there. All of 
these exchanges were carried out cooperatively by people of 
the two states without any outside subsidy. 


While the Hacienda programs have progressed beyond origi- 
nal expectations, the University of Oklahoma has other goals 
as yet unrealized which are more difficult to achieve. The Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma envisions a role in assisting the Univer- 
sity of Colima to become an important factor in the economic 
and cultural development of Colima and regions tributary to 
it. One step in this direction would be to maintain a Spanish- 
speaking faculty member from Oklahoma in permanent resi- 
dence at the University of Colima. The University of Colima 
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has requested that the first resident consultant be a professor 
of economics. Such a person would not only provide a teaching 
and research input but would also coordinate services volun- 
tarily provided by faculty members visiting Colima in connec- 
tion with the regular Hacienda programs. In this way, the 
University of Colima would receive at no cost an effective 
technical assistance service which is normally almost prohibi- 
tively expensive. Other programs to provide scholarship assist- 
ance for University of Colima faculty and students to study at 
the University of Oklahoma are also projected. The problem is 
that the University of Oklahoma cannot use state funds for 
these purposes and as yet has keen unable to find assistance 
from other sources. 


Elements for Success 


The Hacienda has the following features which are desirable, 
if not necessary, for a successful international program: 


1. It is in a thoroughly foreign environment, quite far re- 
moved from U.S. influence. 


2. Its climate is tropical and thus extremely attractive to 
Americans during the winter months. 


3. The Colimans are friendly, cooperative, and courteous, 
making possible an acceptance in their society which is 
difficult for foreigners to achieve in any environment. 


4, The Hacienda can operate independently without relying 
on someone else’s facilities and/or administrative struc- 
ture. It is not a ‘burden on the local people, but rather 
helps the local economy taxones spending by program 
participants. 


5. The air fare—$140 roundtrip from Oklahoma City to 
Guadalajara—is manageable for most programs. 


6. The overhead is low: the climate does not require heat- 
ing or air-conditioning; the water supply is good and 
free; and only one permanent U.S. employee is required 
for the Hacienda operation. 


7. There is a programing capability in the United States to 
support the Hacienda. The Hacienda falls within the ad- 
ministrative structure of the Oklahoma Center for Con- 
tinuing Education, which serves approximately 75,000 
adult students annually in a wide array of programs. 

8. Telephone and mail communications are good between 
Oklahoma and Colima, thus eliminating a major frustra- 
tion which afflicts all who are involved in international 
work. 

9. The extreme variation in terrain and climate easily 
accessible from the Hacienda makes it a desirable center 
for natural science studies. 
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10. The existence of the Hacienda guarantees a strong, con- 


tinuing commitment to intercultural programs, both in 
Colima and Oklahoma. As a matter of fact, the bona fide 
offer by the owner to provide the University of Okla- 
homa with free tenure of the Hacienda triggered a deci- 
sion and a commitment which would have been difficult, 
if not impossible, to obtain if sought solely on the merits 
of a particular international program. 


THE PROGRAM in Colima is not ideal. Since it has no outside 
source of funding, it necessarily encompasses only those activi- 
ties that are self-supporting. After 3 years of experience, the 
University of Oklahoma feels that it has been a successful 
enterprise which has not constituted a serious drain on Uni- 
versity resources, as was feared at the outset. More impor- 
tantly, this bootstrap endeavor has laid a basis for future 
efforts that can be of tremendous significance in demonstrat- 
ing how a university can initiate worthwhile foreign programs 
without outside assistance.[] 
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Ailey Troupe in Russia 


The Alvin Ailey Dance Theater last fall toured Russia for 6 
weeks, dancing in 6 cities before more than 60,000 Russians. The 
audiences at the 34 performances were composed overwhelmingly 
of young people whose enthusiasm surpassed anything Ailey said 
he had seen in all his previous overseas tours. 


The tour was made under the U.S.-U.S.S.R. Exchanges Agree- 
ment under which each country exchanges five cultural attractions 
in 1970-71. 


This predominantly black company—only 2 of the 16 dancers 
are white—was a revelation to the Russians, who at first, said 
Ailey, “thought we were black tap dancers.” 


The Ailey Company had extensive off-stage personal commuti- 
cation with members of the Soviet cultural milieu. Hundreds of 
Russian dancers, teachers, and critics attended Ailey class ses- 
sions and rehearsals. A leading Moscow ballerina called the visit 
“the most important dance event in the country since the Ameri 
can Ballet Theater came in 1966.” 
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The World Youth Forum 


by Robert S. Huffman 


“In the World Youth Forum we talk with European youth who 
no longer think of themselves as French, German, or Italian, 
but whose feeling of oneness is so strong that it seems that 
European political unity is inevitable. Paradoxically, one sees 
at the same time the intensifying feelings of nationalism, par- 
ticularly on the part of newer countries. We indeed see within 
the Forum a microcosm of the changing world, and we see 
young people coming from countries deeply antagonistic to one 
another and yet able to form friendships and to work together 
toward a common goal.” 


- pl SCENE WAS THE FRONT LINES IN 1969 during the Ni- 
gerian civil war, and the teenage soldier in the federal forces 
found himself trapped in a damaged tank whose hatch 
wouldn’t open from the inside, and with his companion lying 
dead beside him. On an isolated sector of the front, 2 days 


« passed before voices were heard, and then the decision had to 


be made. Were the voices those of friendly troops? The deci- 
sion was made, the cry for help was given, and luck was on 
Henry’s side this time. 


Just a few weeks later this same young man, relaxed and 
confident, was sitting in a New York City living room recount- 
Ing these and other experiences which had already been 
crammed into the short 17 years of his life to date. The dele- 
gate of Nigeria to the annual World Youth Forum, Henry 


* Ropert S. HUFFMAN has been Director of the World Youth Forum 
since 1962. In the fifties he spent 3 years in the Department of 
State working on technical assistance programs. Eight additional 
years were spent in administrative positions with the Experiment in 
International Living, the Foreign Policy Association, and as Direc- 
tor of the United Nations Association of Maryland. 
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found that he was not alone in having his experiences exceed 
his chronological age. 


His fellow delegate from South Viet-Nam was a lovely, soft- 
spoken girl from Danang. For weeks after arriving in the 
United States, she couldn’t stand to listen to rock music be- 
cause loud noise—any loud noise—reminded her of the sounds 
of war with which she had lived for so long in her city. A 
third delegate, from Colombia, looking like the very picture of 
fashion in her maxi-coat, was preparing for her return home 
late in March, when she would leave Bogota and go on horse- 
back to the hills of her country and encourage the Indian 
people to take part in the spring elections. And a fourth dele- 
gate, from the peaceful country of Norway, had resolved 
through her experience at the Forum to devote her life to 
helping the people of the developing part of the globe. 


That these four—along with 25 others, each from a different 
country—were spending 3 months together in the States con- 
sidering the problems of the world they are inheriting was due 
to the vision many years ago of the late Mrs. Ogden Reid, 
former publisher of the New York Herald Tribune. in 1930 
Mrs. Reid launched the annual Herald Tribune Forum on Cur- 
rent Problems, which over a 25-year period brought to New 
York such world leaders as Nehru, Churchill, Osmefia, De 
Gaulle, Gainza Paz, Roosevelt, and dozens of others. In the 
days before television and jet travel, the appearance of such 
leaders before American audiences, and the reporting of their 
remarks in the pages of the Herald Tribune, made it possible 
for a legion of people to learn about the ideas of major figures 
in public life around the world. 


Beginnings in 1946 
In 1946 Mrs. Reid and her staff decided that a group of youth 


leaders should have their own platform, and the Herald Trib- ! 


une Forum for High Schools—now the World Youth Forum— 
was begun. When the original Forum on Current Problems 
closed in 1955, the Youth Forum continued, and 25 years after 
its founding it shows no signs of becoming obsolete in a world 
where the voice of youth is demanding so stridently to be 
heard. 


Each year some 35-40 countries are invited to send dele 
gates to the Forum. With only one delegate from each country, 
these high school seniors chosen through competitions run by 
the Ministries of Education, have been highly qualified. With 
their transportation furnished as a public service by Pan Am, 
TWA, and Braniff airlines, the delegates gather in New York 
the first week in January to start a 3-month program at 00 
expense to themselves except for personal spending money. 
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Each delegate has host periods of 3 weeks with each of three 
different families in the New York area; he may have one stay 
in a rural or suburban area, and the next in a Manhattan 
apartment. The delegate may attend with his or her host 
brother or sister a small private or parochial school of a few 
hundred students during one host period, and the next period 
observe school life and speak about his country in a large 
public school of 5,000 students. 


Taking part in seminars and other discussions, the delegates 
receive a wide view of American opinion,and have an unusual 
opportunity of becoming close friends with their peers from so 
many different nations. (In order to preserve the intimacy of 
the group experience, the Forum is limited to about 35 coun- 
tries each year; a total of 82 countries have taken part since 
the Forum began.) 


The opportunities for interpersonal reaction are unlimited, 
| and unusual things often happen. We recall the Catholic dele- 
gate from Latin America who spent 3 weeks at a Hebrew 
Yeshivah, and wore the yarmulke each day with his new 
friends ; the delegate who spent one host period with a family 
whose small budget made spaghetti the usual meal, and the 
next host period with a family who had a private tennis court 
and swimming pool, maids, and a chauffeur. We remember the 
American families who were going to meet their new guests 
from South America. Instead of finding students with typical 
Spanish names, they found young people named Lau, Protopo- 
pescu, and Gardolinski—an instant lesson in the changing so- 
ciology of Latin America. 


Bridging the Gaps 


Although American families in poor areas—especially black 
families—seldom have the facilities or financial resources to 
host a foreign visitor even for 3 weeks, the Forum has often 
been successful in bringing black and white together—some- 
times through homestays, and other times through seminars or 
other activities not involving any expense. This bridging of the 
gaps of race, religion, and nationality has undoubtedly been 
one of the greatest satisfactions of the Forum. 


A unique feature has been the Forum’s connections with the 
communications media—in addition to coverage in the Herald 
Tribune until its death in 1966, the Forum has enjoyed exten- 
sive cooperation from the broadcast media. For the past 13 
years Forum participants have appeared on a weekly discus- 
sion series broadcast as a public service by WCBS-TV, New 
York. These broadcasts bring the foreign delegates together 
with American students for discussions of topics such as 
What Is Ahead for Europe?, The Rights of Women, What 
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Does Religion Mean to Today’s Youth?, Reasons for Student 
Protest, and The Rich Nations and the Poor. 


The group spends 1-2 weeks on field trips (restricted for 
financial reasons to a radius of about 200 miles from New 
York City). Four or five days in Washington, D.C., are always 
included, where meetings have been held with Supreme Court 
Justices, Senators and Congressmen, officials in many adminis- 
trative departments, and with Presidents Truman, LEisen- 
hower, and Kennedy during their respective terms in office. 
Other visits have been made to university campuses, urban 
programs, industries, and historical sections of the Northeast. 
The Forum traditionally has closed at a public meeting at New 
York’s Philharmonic Hall, where the ideas of the delegates are 
shared with an audience of nearly 3,000 students and adults. 
At the end of March the delegates return home much richer 
personally for their experience, having in turn enriched the 
lives of countless thousands of Americans. 


When Ambassador John Hay Whitney returned from his 
post at the Court of St. James’s in the late fifties to take over 
the Herald Tribune, he continued the Forum with the same 
interest in the young people of the world as that of the Reid 
family. In turn, the Forum continued to grow. 


Americans to Europe 


In 1964 the European Program was added—this is a 7-week 
educational travel experience in Europe during the summer 
open to American high school seniors and juniors. Traveling 
in groups of 15-20 each, these students have the opportunity 
to meet student and adult leaders of the European countries 
and to discuss with them the contemporary issues facing their 
nations. Groups have met with such luminaries as the late 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of Germany, Premier Olaf Palme 


of Sweden, Foreign Minister Aldo Moro of Italy, and former | 


U.S. Ambassador to France R. Sargent Shriver. On a less 
exalted level, they have spent untold hours with government 
and educational officials in many countries, with executives at 
the Common Market in Brussels, with economists, journalists, 
and many others. 


Forum alumni from 14 European countries have been it- 
volved in arranging homestays with European families and 
with other activities. Fun and sightseeing are by no mea 
neglected, but the basic purpose of the European Program is 
to set up the same international youth dialogue which charat- 
terizes the Forum in the States. 

The closing of the Herald Tribune in New York in 19% 
posed both problems and opportunities for the Forum. On the 
problem side, when an organization has had a single sponsi 
for two decades, it is difficult to replace that sponsor in’ 
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hurry, especially at a time when there are many calls on 
sources of philanthropy. That the Forum was able to continue 
has been due to the generosity in turn of the World Journal 
Tribune newspaper, WCBS-TV, and the IOS Foundation (of 
Investors Overseas Services of Geneva, Switzerland), headed 
by Ambassador James Roosevelt, who also serves as a member 
of the Forum’s Board of Trustees. 


Unfortunately, none of these institutions has been able to 
serve as a continuing source of support to replace the Herald 
Tribune, and the Forum still faces the task of establishing its 
long-range financial viability. It hopes to attract the support of 
corporations, foundations, and individuals with international 
interests to meet its modest budget. 


Communications Program 


On the side of opportunity, the death of the Herald Tribune 
meant that the Forum was no longer tied to the New York 
area. A first step in spreading the impact of its activities 
geographically was taken in 1970 with the launching of its 
new Communications Program. Under this plan, radio and 
television stations and newspapers throughout the United 
States and Canada may select and sponsor outstanding stu- 
dents from their communities to travel to Europe during the 
summer on a program which has a special emphasis on the 
role of the mass media in the countries visited. Enjoying all 
the youth contacts and other features of the traditional Euro- 
pean Program, students on the first Communications Program 
in 1970 met with television, radio, and print media authorities 
in such cities as Munich, Berlin, Paris, and Amsterdam, and 
had a “total immersion” program for a week in Leeds, Eng- 
land, where they lived with executives of Yorkshire Television 
and got to know the inner workings of this organization. 


The Communications Program is a natural outgrowth of the 
Forum’s philosophy of taking a small number of highly se- 
lected students, providing them with a special program, and 
then using the media to convey their experiences and ideas to 
a wide audience. Students on the Communications Program 
were selected in many cases through televised discussion com- 
petitions, and upon their return from Europe they appeared 
on further television and radio broadcasts to share their new 
insights with audiences as far apart as New York, Los Ange- 
les, St. Louis, and Portland, Oregon. Through the Communica- 
tions Program, virtually any community in the United States 
or Canada now has the opportunity to take part in the Forum. 


In a number of ways the Forum is keeping up with the 
rapid developments in the world and the changing expectations 
of youth. This year delegates to the winter Forum will investi- 
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gate in depth certain questions of universal concern—issues of 
ecology, urbanization, and prejudice. Instead of simply talking 
about the things young people would like to see changed, the 
American students and their foreign counterparts will come to 
grips with the practical ways in which change can be effected. 


Secondly, the Forum plans to work in 1971 on a pilot project 
with community colleges, the fastest growing segment of 
American higher education, and one where the opportunities 
for involvement in international programs have ‘been much 
less than at the 4-year colleges. During the winter, Forum 
delegates will spend a period of residence with community 
college students, living with them, attending their schools, and 
working on projects of mutual interest. As part of this plan, 
delegates coming to the Forum this year will be recruited from 
first-year university students as well as from secondary 
schools. 


The Forum believes strongly that programs of international 
exchange should include both intellectual and personal values, 
i.e., that international understanding and international friend- 
ship ideally should go hand-in-hand. Furthermore, because ex- 
change programs can never involve more than a small percen- 
tage of those qualified, the Forum believes that one of the most 
important parts of any program is the outreach it can have— 
the numbers of people who can be touched even peripherally 
by its activities. 


Contacts With Forum Alumni 


In the Forum, the greatest effect undoubtedly is upon the 
personal growth of the participants themselves. The Forum 
keeps in touch with its alumni through periodic newsletters, 
questionnaires, and reunions. Many of the alumni report that 
the Forum experience has had a profound effect upon their 
career plans and lives—there have even been half a dozen 
delegates who have married other delegates. Many of the 
alumni are in diplomacy either for their own countries or for 
international organizations. A Danish alumna from 1948 is 
one of the leading female journalists of her country and a 
member of the Danish Parliament. Others are lawyers, doc- 
tors, professors, businessmen, and in a variety of other occu- 
pations. Although people take part in the Forum at the age of 
only 17 or 18, their selection and program almost guarantee 
that they will form unusual bonds with the people they meet, 
and that they will go on in later life to positions where they 
will influence others with their values of internationalism. 


Where the intellectual side of things is concerned, the 
Forum tries to stress factual information about other coul- 
tries and dealing with problems as they really are, rather than 
with the way we wish they would be. This is not to say that we 
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don’t recognize that many of the world’s difficulties are not 
susceptible to factual analysis but are caused by emotions and 
irrational attitudes often grounded in centuries of history. 
However, we attempt in these cases to bring out the back- 
ground of such attitudes to see if there is hope for people and 
nations eventually to overcome them. 


In the matter of touching the lives of people beyond the 
immediate participants, the Forum has been particularly suc- 
cessful. Forum delegates often return to their own countries 
and share their experiences with their countrymen through 
the mass media. The delegate from Pakistan in 1956 talked the 
U.S. Information Service into providing him with a jeep, and 
he traveled the length and breadth of his country visiting 
schools and talking with students about his experiences and 
the new ideas which had been stimulated. Within the United 
States, millions of students and adults over the years have 
been exposed to Forum participants in their homes, their 
schools, anu over television. Even where this exposure has 
been fleeting, as while watching a television program, the 
Forum knows that a lot of information changes hands. 


After the student upheavals of 1968, for example, Forum 
TV audiences had the chance to hear students from the appro- 
priate countries discussing the different reasons behind the 
protests in France, Germany, and the United States. Urbaniza- 
tion as a worldwide problem is better understood after hearing 
it discussed by young people from Tokyo, Buenos Aires, Lagos, 
and London; changing patterns of family life and social cus- 
toms in Africa come alive as they are explained by students 
from Kenya, Ethiopia, Nigeria, and Ghana. 


American students who themselves are going to become 
leaders in their society have gained new insights into their 
world. In the field of race, for example, American students 
traveling to Europe have found that racial prejudice is not 
just an American phenomenon. Black Americans, hearing in 
their ghetto schools the views of articulate, poised young men 
and women representing African countries on the Forum, 
have taken a new feeling of pride in their race from seeing the 
accomplishments of their peers from all-black societies across 
the ocean. 


Platform for Youth 


The World Youth Forum was providing a platform for student 
leaders at a time when the idea was quite a new one; now no 
one who knows anything at all about the world can be obliv- 
lous to the many challenges being put forth by youth. In the 
Forum we also hear talk of the necessity for revolution, with- 
out its being defined ; we sense the frustration of young people 
who feel that the United States and the Soviet Union are to 
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blame for every single one of the world’s ills; we talk with 
European youth who no longer think of themselves as French, 
German, or Italian, but whose feeling of oneness is so strong 
that it seems that European political unity is inevitable. Para- 
doxically, one sees at the same time the intensifying feelings 
of nationalism, particularly on the part of the newer countries, 
We indeed see within the Forum a microcosm of the changing 
world, and we see young people coming from countries deeply 
antagonistic to one another and yet able to form friendships 
and to work together toward a common goal. 


PERHAPS WE COULD SAY that the World Youth Forum started 
its life as a sort of model United Nations at the time when the 
United Nations itself was in its infancy. With the explosive 
growth of nation-states, of population pressures, and the ex- 
pectations of the poor, the deprived, and the young, the need 
has never been greater for the kind of dialogue the Forum has 
been providing for the past quarter century. This article 
started by telling something about Henry, Phuong, Marta, and 
Liv, delegates to the 1970 Forum; for them and their young 
counterparts, the world is full of opportunities and challenges, 
and they are aware both of the smallness of their world and its 
divisions. The Forum helps these young people to sort out the 
complexities of their world and to channel their energies into 
making life better for their fellow man.[] 





50th Anniversary in Belgium 


During World War I, the fundraising activities of the late 
President Hoover’s Commission for the Relief of Belgium met 
with such success that, at the end of hostilities, large funds 
remained, some of which were subsequently donated to academic 
exchange with the founding of the Belgian American Educational 
Foundation. The BAEF, which has just celebrated its 50th anmi- 
versary, served as a model for American legislators who, at the 
end of World War II, founded the U.S. Government’s academic 
exchange programs throughout the world. 


—From annual report for Belgium—Educational and Cultural 
Exchange in fiscal year 197). 
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Community Services for Foreign Students 
in Metropolitan Areas 


by Laurette Kirstein 


“Those in community services in the large cities have now to take a 
good look at the structure of their organizations. As the population of 
foreign students continues to grow, the resources for their welfare 
diminish. At the moment, the structure can be considered weak and, 
for the most part, ineffective—with a few notable exceptions. If the 
foreign student in the big city is to receive what is considered a com- 
plete education, his contacts away from the university must contribute 


to this goal.” 


ae 20 YEARS, the story goes, Pro- 
fessor Edwin R. Keedy of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Law School 
used to begin his first class session 
by writing two figures on the black- 
board: 4 and 2. “What’s the solu- 
tion?” he would ask. 


One student would call out “‘six”— 
another, “two.” But Keedy would ig- 
nore them. Several others would 
shout “eight,” and still no approval 
would be forthcoming. Finally Keedy 
would announce their collective error. 
“All of you failed to ask the key 
question: What is the problem? Gen- 
tlemen, unless you know what the 
problem is, you cannot possibly find 
the answer.” 





_*This article is based on.a paper de- 
livered at the 22d Annual Conference 
of the National Association for Foreign 
Student Affairs (NAFSA) at Kansas 
City, Mo., Apr. 30, 1970. 


And so it is many times when we 
are working in foreign student activ- 
ities. We assume that we are meeting 
the needs of these students, even 
when we are not sure what these 
needs are. Planning for community 
activities might well be scrutinized 
on this point. Since I am here con- 
cerned specifically with services in 
the metropolitan area, allow me to 
confine my thoughts to this topic. 
Published research on community 
activities in metropolitan areas is 
virtually nonexistent. The back- 
ground material on this subject that 
does exist has, whenever possible, 
been incorporated in this paper. 

Generally speaking, community 
services for foreign students in met- 
ropolitan areas have been, more or 
less, patterned after the programs 
which evolved on residential cam- 
puses. It would appear from evalua- 
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tions made that programs in the 
rural and smalltown areas have been 
satisfactory, but there are grave 
doubts that services in large cities 
which emulate their models are doing 
the same job. 


Before an analysis of community 
programs in metropolitan areas can 
be made, perhaps we should attempt 
to look at the differences which exist 
between two kinds of foreign stu- 
dents. First, there is the one who at- 
tends a university where campus 
housing is available, where his con- 
stant companions are academic peo- 
ple, where he is within walking dis- 
tance from home to school, and life 
is relatively simple, often routine, 
and unpressured. Contrast him with 
the foreign student who attends a 
university in a large city where he 
seeks out his own housing, usually in 
substandard neighborhoods, and be- 
comes his own cook and housekeeper ; 
where academia is part of his life 
only when he is physically present on 
the campus or when he is with his 
close friends; where he mixes with a 
cross-section of society in pursuit of 
making extra money to meet his ex- 
penses ; where he becomes part of the 
traffic pattern because he is a com- 
muter; and where, if he manages to 
survive, he blends into the stream of 
big-city living. 

Foreign students in metropolitan 
areas are not necessarily isolated, 
lonely individuals. In a recent study 
of seven colleges in Chicago we found 
63 percent of the respondents indi- 
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cated that they had relatives in the 


Chicago area. Three quarters re 


ported that they visited them regu- 
larly; however, they did not live in 
their homes. 


Another way to observe the con- 
tacts these students have with Amer- 
icans is to learn about their work 
activities. In our survey, we learned 
that 59 percent of the respondents 
admitted that they were employed, le- 
gally or otherwise, for an average of 
1814 hours per week. This means 
that city foreign students are, in a 
sense, forced into contacts with 
Americans in a job relationship. Just 
how much interaction takes place be- 
tween the foreign student and his 
coworker is something that has not 
yet been determined. 


His housing is far from satisfae- 
tory by residential campus stand- 
ards, yet no university in a large 
area such as New York, Boston, or 
Chicago could take it upon itself to 
“approve” rooms or other facilities, 
Foreign students are told that they 
must locate their own housing some- 
times with the help of a housing 
office, make their own judgment 
about a neighborhood they choose, 
decide how much they can afford to 
spend, and work out any difficulties 
they may have with landlords or 
rental agents by themselves. 


Typical City Foreign Student 


If we were to use this study to create 
a typical city foreign student—at 
least as he may look in Chicago—he 
would be characterized as follows: 
He is a 26-year-old single male. He 
lives in an apartment alone or pet 
haps with a roommate. He is likely t 
be from the eastern part of the Medi 
terranean area, although there is4 
strong probability that he might be 
Oriental. He is an undergraduate 
unsponsored, and working for a bach 
elor of science degree in engineering. 
He has been in the United States for 
approximately 1814 months and & 
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pects to stay 29 more. He does not 
spend very much of his free time 
with Americans, nor does he spend 
very much of his free time with peo- 
ple of his own national background. 
He feels that he spends most of his 
free time alone. It is quite possible 
that he considers his study time as 
his “free time.” 


When we try to learn about his as- 
sociations with community people, we 
fnd that he has been invited to 
American homes, other than those of 
relatives, about eight times since his 
arrival in the United States, and he 
usually accepts the invitation ex- 
tended to him. When he does not 
accept invitations, he generally ex- 
cuses himself by saying he had a 
schedule conflict or he had too much 
homework. Occasionally he blames a 
language difficulty or a transporta- 
tion problem, or illness. Once in a 
while he merely says, “I just don’t 
want to go.” 


Since transportation is something 
of a problem in an urban area, it was 
interesting to find out how he man- 
aged to reach the families who in- 
vited him. Most of the time he trav- 
eled by himself on the bus and sub- 
way systems. Occasionally he was 
picked up at the door by the families 
or met at some terminal by the fam- 
ily. Occasionally he drove himself or 
called a taxi or depended on friends. 


Reactions to Home Visits 


When we asked him what he liked 
most about his visits with American 
families, he was somewhat reluctant 
to respond. However, when he did re- 
spond he gave the following answers. 
He found that he was accepted as one 
of the family and liked the informal- 
ity and the openness in the home sit- 
uation. He found the American fam- 
ily informative about the American 
life style, and he usually enjoyed 
their food. He expressed some feel- 
ings about the warmth of the hosts 
and the abundance of food and drink 





—and also mentioned that they had 
attractive daughters. 


When we tried to find out what it 
was he did not like about the Ameri- 
can he was even more reluctant to 
respond. When he did, he felt that 
the American family was not well 
enough informed about international 
affairs or the political situation 
within his own country. He also re- 
sented excessive questioning about 
his culture and was somewhat sur- 
prised by the naivete expressed. 
Once in a while he felt that the fami- 
lies were trying to role-play and ex- 
hibited a pseudo-sincerity that did 
not communicate real hospitality. In 
homes where he found dissatisfac- 
tion, he traced it to what he called 
an “ethnocentricity” of the family. 
He was critical of the drinking hab- 
its, the wife-dominated household, 
and the permissiveness of the par- 
ents toward their children. This kind 
of household substituted TV listen- 
ing for genuine conversation. He was 
critical of the long conversations 
about the relatives of the family. 
And, lastly, he found that the menu 
included too many frozen foods, al- 
though he himself has grown accus- 
tomed to preparing such for himself 
in his kitchenette apartment. 


It is very likely that he will con- 
tinue the contact with the American 
family, though not in a very active 
way. Mostly the continued contact 
will be by mail. We might assume he 
means a Christmas card exchange. 
Occasionally a telephone conversa- 
tion ensues but, for the most part, a 
lasting relationship does not develop. 


If our typical foreign student is 
invited to activities sponsored by 
American business or professional 
organizations, he will undoubtedly 
accept every invitation sent to him. 
Unfortunately, during his stay he 
has received such invitations less 
than three times. It is difficult to 
pinpoint the actual organizations 
that have invited him, though his 
record shows that he participates in 
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Rotary and the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce activities. When he at- 
tends the function, he is much im- 
pressed with the hospitality shown 
and the professional aura surround- 
ing the people he meets. He finds the 
meetings informative and the con- 
versation good, with an emphasis on 
a common interest. If questioned 
about some of the things he disliked, 
he would tell us that the formal pro- 
grams were somewhat boring and 
that he sensed some insincerity on 
the part of the program leaders. 
Occasionally he is critical of the 
same-kinds of things he found in the 
American home, namely, the superfi- 
cial social chatter and a kind of 
pompousness. One of his regrets is 
that he does not continue his rela- 
tionship with the people he meets 
professionally. 

Our city foreign student in his 
self-chosen activities is likely to be, 
first of all, a movie goer. He also 
attends dances, goes to concerts, vis- 
its art shows and museums, and ex- 
presses a rather strong predilection 
for spectatorship at athletic events. 

When asked what kinds of activi- 
ties he would most like to participate 
in, he listed four in the following 
order: He would like to visit Ameri- 
can homes, attend professional meet- 
ings, go to athletic events, and, sur- 
prisingly, participate in welfare 
activities. 

When we asked him to make a gen- 
eral statement about the hospitality 
of American people, he was quite ar- 
ticulate. It must be remembered that 
he may have felt some kind of moral 
obligation to say that the hospitality 
was good—and this he did—but he 
was also aware of other factors, the 
superficiality and coldness of Ameri- 
can people, their occasional rudeness 
and impoliteness, and the racial prej- 
udices that he observed and some- 
times experienced himself. 


Survey of Community Programs 


In an attempt to learn more about 
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programs in the large cities, | 
sought information in a somewhat 
random manner from what I consid- 
ered to be agencies or individuals 
who might know what programs exist 


in the large cities where there is a | 


high concentration of foreign stu- 
dents. The questionnaire was a rela- 
tively simple one, intended to solicit 
information that might yield some 
factors that could be evaluated from 
the point of view of successes and 
failures. Of the 18 questionnaires 
sent, 10 were returned, but only a 
few of the respondents attempted to 
telescope their information into a 
quantifiable form. Those who pre- 
sented lengthy responses were eager 
to describe their programs in detail. 


Practically all the big city pro- 
grams include home hospitality and 
tours. Some, fewer in number, offer 
programs for wives, seminars, speak- 
ers’ bureaus, orientation dinners, 
English conversation programs, 
housing assistance, and some unique 
programs, such as providing compli- 
mentary tickets and maintaining a 
supply room. 

One thing is obvious—there is no 
uniformity in our cities in the man- 
ner in which programs are planned. 
Administration varies, as do the 
groups which assume _ sponsorship 
and leadership for these programs. 
The truly successful programs seem 
to be those that are under a rigid 
organizational setup and _ are 
financed in some regular fashion. 
Other programs appear to be the 
touch-and-go variety with a depend- 
ence on women’s faculty clubs or the 
foreign student office for administra 
tion. The former handle large num- 
bers of foreign students; the lattera 
percentage that is exceedingly low, 
sometimes as low as 10 percent of the 
total foreign student population. Ev- 
ident also is the fact that more spon- 
sored students seem to be served 
than unsponsored, probably because 
the communication line is stronger. 
Sponsored students are usually an- 
nounced prior to their appearance om 
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campus, thus allowing time for prep- 
arations to be made. 


Some Problems 


Suecess of programs in the large 
cities, however measured, can be at- 
tributed to the enthusiasm of the 
volunteers, their interest in the for- 
eign students’ problems, and the va- 
riety of services offered. Yet the real 
difficulty, as seen by those who re- 
sponded to the questionnaire, is a 
great need for better communication 
and coordination. Specifically, the 
problems are noted as follows: 

1. Faulty recordkeeping 

2. Difficulties in matching fami- 

lies with students 


Lack of physical facilities 

Scarcity of housing contacts 

Failure of students to report 

Lack of autonomy 

Lack of planned financial sup- 

port 

Inadequate staffing 

9. Little contact with foreign stu- 
dent adviser 

10. Time of FSA, when involved, 

too fragmented. 


AP op w 


Those in community services. in 
the large cities have now to take a 
good look at the structure of their 
organizations. As the population of 
foreign students continues to grow, 
the resources for their welfare dim- 
inish. At the moment, the structure 
can be considered weak and, for the 
most part, ineffective—with a few 
notable exceptions. If the foreign 
student in the big city is to receive 
what is considered a complete educa- 
tion, his contacts away from the uni- 
versity must contribute to this goal. 
Community groups, COMSEC! not- 
withstanding, have been satisfied 
with their peripheral role, struggling 
to attract families to participate in 





*Community Section of the National 
Association for Foreign Student Affairs 
NAFSA). 





their activities, planning programs 
on shoestring budgets, and allowing 
many of their arrangements to be hit 
or miss. When the time comes when 
community service groups will an- 
nounce their needs, organize their 
forces, plan with a systematic and 
forceful thrust, then the time will 
have come for community services to 
exercise an impact on the total for- 
eign student community. As long as 
they remain fragmented, under- 
staffed, and unsupported financially, 
they will continue to have their prob- 
lems. 


Now, where may a city look to find 
its best resources to plan activities 
for its foreign students? 


Five Parts of the City 


Planning community services for 
foreign students in a metropolitan 
area without an awareness of the 
makeup of the population of the city 
might well be considered another ex- 
ample of the _ solution-before-the- 
problem illustration. 


Structurally, a metropolitan area 
can be divided many ways. For the 
purpose of our analysis, let us divide 
it into five sections: the inner city, 
the middle city, the upper city, sub- 
urbia, and the business community. 


The inner city is off limits to for- 
eign students, unless they happen to 
be black or find themselves living in 
the area because some cheap dormi- 
tory facilities are located there. Of- 
tentimes, when the university is lo- 
cated near the downtown area, the 
surrounding environment is likely to 
include railroad tracks, industries, 
and the ghetto. The inner city is a 
dangerous place for foreign students 
—more dangerous, it seems, than for 
the indigenous population. Muggings 
and robberies are not uncommon 
complaints from foreign students in 
this area. On the surface it would 
appear that the inner city provides 
little by way of services for the for- 
eign student, except perhaps those 
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offered by the YMCA and settlement 
houses. In Chicago we have experi- 
mented with a group called the Fifth 
City, an ecumenical operation set up 
in the heart of the ghetto. Our for- 
eign students have participated in 
programs involving the oldsters in 
this area and have come back with 
glowing reactions. From a _ very 
practical point of view, the inner city 
may not give the foreign student a 
picture of typical America, but it 
can afford him an opportunity to see 
a segment of life he would see no- 
where else and to provide new experi- 
ences for the residents of the inner 
city. 

The middle city in a cosmopolitan 
area creates certain other kinds of 
problems for the planners of com- 
munity activities. The middle city is 
often made up of ethnic groups which 
do not find foreignness unusual or 
exciting. Many of the homes are bi- 
lingual, and the fascination of bring- 
ing a person from a foreign culture 
into this kind of household does not 
seem to attract the residents. Fur- 
ther, these residents are sensitive 
about their limited schooling, their 
blue-collar jobs, and their modest 
homes. Also, their first or second 
generation children, who may be in 
college themselves, are making an ef- 
fort to break with their foreign heri- 
tage rather than incorporate it into 
their lives. Even within the frame- 
work of these obstacles, and particu- 
larly with help of university-com- 
munity committees, cooperative ef- 
forts at establishing intercultural re- 
lationships might well be developed. 

The upper city, a nice coinage for 
an area where high-rise buildings are 
evident, is enigmatic, to say the 
least. To entice the residents of the 
upper city to develop an interest in 
foreign students may not be possible, 
since these residents are seldom 
aware of the existence of their own 
next-door neighbors. As a newly es- 
tablished entity in the city, since the 
movement to high-rise living has 
been relatively recent, this commu- 
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nity appears diverse and could reflect 
products of upward mobility. Those 
who have been settled in high-rise 
living for a number of years are per- 
haps not much different in socioeco- 
nomic status from the suburbanite, 
Since a number of these buildings 
are considered by the occupants as 
social structures in themselves and 
provide activities for the tenants, the 
possibilities for programing for for- 
eign students might be explored with 
the social activities leaders employed 
by the management. 


Suburbia, with an atmosphere akin 
to that of a small town, is receptive 
to entertaining foreign students. The 
problems are obvious—distance and 
time become the major difficulties. 
The foreign student sees little value 
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in traveling 2 hours to and from a | 
reception in which he participates for | 


only 2 hours. His total input of time 
then becomes 4 hours from which he 
reaps 2 hours of actual activity. A 
city foreign student who doles out 
his time thinks twice before accept- 


ing an invitation that requires an | 


hour of his travel time to reach. Sub- 
urbia, then, has all the potential for 
providing services for foreign stu- 
dents, but must still overcome some 
of the limiting factors. 

Lastly, the business community. 
Because of the geographic proximity 
of the downtown section to several 
educational institutions in a number 


of large cities, business organiza- | 


tions might contain a resource here- 
tofore untapped, and a bonanza may 
result. Sal Mazzullo of the Latin 
American Council is currently trying 
to locate business enterprises that 
will offer their business hospitality to 
foreign students from Latin Amer- 
ica. In this plan _ representatives 
from key companies and foreign stu- 
dent advisers bring Latin American 
students and business people to- 
gether. Staff meetings and luncheons 
are set up so that the students may 
have an opportunity to participate in 
the activities of the organization for 
an educational and social experience. 
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The business people are encouraged 
to continue the relationship with the 
foreign students after hours—take 
them to their homes to meet their 
families, include them in family out- 
ings or sporting activities, and so on. 
Care must be taken in planning proj- 
ects such as this. Foreign students, 
if one national group or region is 
designated, sometimes tend to inter- 
pret this kind of activity as a “brain 
wash” or a “way for capitalistic in- 
terests to get a foothold in a develop- 
ing country.” Throughout the United 
States many business community 
representatives are already at work 
on international committees, as we 
see in Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, and 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
Though well-intentioned, their activi- 


ties are usually one-shot affairs with 
small plans for continuing relation- 
ships with the foreign students they 
involve. 


THIS PAPER HAS ATTEMPTED to ana- 
lyze the problems in community plan- 
ning for foreign students in the met- 
ropolitan areas, but it cannot attempt 
to formulate the solution for them. 
These problems are, like the city it- 
self, a labyrinth of complexities filled 
with challenges waiting to be ex- 
plored. Exciting prospects lie ahead 
for those who will organize to realize 
the potential. The foreign student in 
the city can expect more and varied 
services and should receive them. It 
is to this end that the planners must 
put forth their energy.[] 





Intercultural Communications Programs 


Communique is the name on the masthead of the “Newsletter of 
Intercultural Communications Programs” which has just made its 
appearance—Vol. I, No. 1 is dated October 1970. Editor David 
Hoopes explains in his introduction to this first 4-page issue that 
it is hoped that this newsletter will fill an information gap in a 
rapidly expanding area of activity. It is published by the Re- 
gional Council for International Education (RCIE) and funded 
by the National Association for Foreign Student Affairs under a 
grant from the Department of State. During the coming year 
eight issues will be distributed without charge to interested per- 
sons. The RCIE address: 1101 Bruce Hall, University of Pitts- 


burgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15213. 
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World Involvement: 
Our Continuing Responsibility 


Education for International Cooperation 
in a Revolutionary World 


by Willis H. Griffin 


This article is based on an address Dr. Griffin gave in May 
1970 at the Michigan Leadership Conference on International 
Education. The conference was part of an 11-state effort coor- 
dinated by the Midwest Office of the Institute of International 
Education; its goal is to build a constituency which will be 
aware of the importance of international education and de- 
velop programs and support in its behalf. 


‘Vics UNITED STATES is currently in a period of hesitance, 
uncertainty, and reconsideration regarding its involvement 
with the rest of the world. In the years before World War II 
the United States went through a period of relative isolation- 
ism. Between 1945 and 1965 the nature of the world changed 
dramatically and U.S. responsibility burgeoned and both in- 
fluenced and was influenced by the changes. During this 20- 
year period—and since—there have been successes and fail- 
ures in our leadership and participation among nations. 
Different persons might assess our international experience 


© WILLIs H. GRIFFIN is associate professor of education, Director of 
International Education Programs, and Associate Director of the 
Center for Developmental Change at the University of Kentucky. He 
has his master’s degree from the University of Michigan and @ 
doctorate in education from Columbia University. From 1956 to 
1965 he was associate professor at Teachers College, Columbia, and 
active in administering the Teachers College project in Afghanistan 
and the Teachers College—AID project in India. 
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differently, but all would hope that much has been learned. 
High on the list of lessons are ones that point out how complex 
international relations are, how easy it is to miscalculate the 
effects of a given action, and how difficult it is for one nation, 
regardless of how strong and wealthy it is, to influence the 
action of any other nation or group of nations. At the very top 
of the list of lessons may be one that tells us in retrospect how 
ill-prepared we were, and still are, for leadership of the kind 
the times demand. As a nation we were lacking in experience 
with many parts of the world and inexperienced in exercising 
the kind of responsibility and power that became ours follow- 
ing World War II. As a people we were lacking in knowledge 
of world affairs, in sensitivity to the many very different ways 
of viewing international problems and situations, and in un- 
derstanding the plurality of cultures to be found in the total 
world society that increasingly was becoming an interdepen- 
dent unity. 


Back to Isolationism? 


There are those who feel the current period is one of return to 
isolationism in our nation—of withdrawing from world re- 
sponsibility. I choose to believe that this is not true, that it 
cannot be true, that no people in the future will be able to live 
largely unto itself with little concern for the effect of its 
actions in other peoples and the world as a social system. I 
prefer to believe, rather, that this is a period of rethinking, of 
digesting the lessons of the immediate past, of reforming the 
nature of our participation more than of reallocating the 
amount of our participation in world affairs. I must admit that 
much of what our leaders have said in recent years has en- 
couraged one to think in terms of withdrawal, and certainly 
the recent allocation of funds supports that notion. 


There are reasons for this current mood, however tempo- 
rary that mood must be, and for the shortage of funds for 
many international programs. One obvious reason is the cur- 
rent war in Southeast Asia and the other military activities in 
the world which are a tremendous drain on the world’s finan- 
cial resources, manpower, and attention. During 1967 and 
1968, for example, approximately $7 billion annually were 
spent by all governments and international agencies on eco- 
nomic assistance, and during the same period $150 billion were 
spent annually on armaments. I am too timid to venture a 
forecast on what will be learned from our Viet-Nam experi- 
ence, but I am hopeful. 


Another reason for the current mood is disillusionment over 
the results of international cooperation for economic and 
social development. Some people were disappointed that U.S. 
economic assistance did not automatically buy friendship and 
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support for our foreign policy. Others were disappointed when 
the new and underdeveloped countries did not quickly become 





thriving industrial societies. Still others were concerned when | 
nations receiving substantial technical and economic assistance | 


failed to maintain stable governments. Much of our disap- 
pointment resulted from our ignorance of the realities of other 
parts of the world, particularly the non-Western world, and of 
the complexity of the problems of social, cultural, and eco- 
nomic change. We have learned much, however, during the 
past several decades about how more effectively to carry on 
cooperative development activities among countries; in fact, in 
many situations we may be reducing support at the very time 
when success would be forthcoming with a wisely reoriented 
and reorganized approach. Certainly the experience and in- 
sight gained by university faculty members who have served 
overseas in technical assistance is one reservoir of knowledge 
that we did not have before. Other nations have become more 
sophisticated about development, particularly the less indus- 
trialized countries that have received assistance. They now 
know more about the conditions under which to accept aid and 
how to manage their use of it. 


Concern for Domestic Problems 


Still another reason for retrenchment in international activi- 
ties is our increased concern for serious domestic problems— 
urban blight, rural and urban poverty, pollution, inequality of 
opportunity, campus unrest, and the fundamental feeling 
among many that we may have lost our way as a nation. In 
one sense, rediscovery of these problems at home may have 
helped us to join the community of nations—we too have prob- 
lems of change and development, and many of them are ones 
on which other nations can help us; thus, common need is 
established, and this is the basis of true cooperation. 


Although we talk much about having the highest standard 
of living in the world—and there are many indices, particu- 
larly in the economic and material spheres of life, which testify 
to our superior achievement—there are many areas in which 
we can learn from others. For instance, we now rank 13th 
among countries in infant mortality. We are the only indus- 
trialized country without a comprehensive health care pro 
gram. Other adva:ced countries are considerably more suc- 
cessful in preventing urban slums. Our crime rate and perc®- 
tage of unsolved serious crimes are staggering in comparison 
with many other countries. Other peoples have come to realize 
that our streets are not necessarily paved with gold, and we 
have ‘become more humble about ourselves among other peo 
ples. This is progress important to improved international 
cooperation. 
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Although much remains to be done, we have made consider- 
able progress during the past 20 years in many aspects of our 
international involvements. I will address myself mostly to our 
progress in “international” and “intercultural” education. It 
seems necessary to use both terms because neither fully covers 
both relations among nation states and knowledge about dif- 
ferent societies and cultures. Some scholars prefer the term 
“cross-cultural” learning. The term “international education” 
has come to be accepted in a broad sense. Some, however, are 
now turning to the term “intercultural education” because it 
includes education across cultural lines in our country as well 
as internationally, and they see a definite relationship between 
the two which should be recognized in educational planning. In 
a recent address an administrator of the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development suggested the relationship by asking: 
“Could it be possible that our sluggishness in understanding 
the plight of c r nation’s minority groups, for example, is 
somehow related to the ethnocentrism and cultural myopism of 
the American educational system?” 


“Educational System” 


Before mentioning briefly some elements of the progress that 
has been made, I want to describe how I view the term “‘educa- 
tional system.” The educational system of a country consists of 
far more than the formal system of schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities. Robert Hutchins speaks of the “learning society” as 
follows: “The family, the neighborhood, the community, the 
state, the media of communication, and the great number of 
voluntary organizations to which a human being may belong, 
all take part, fortuitously or by design, in making him what he 
is.” Ralph Spence and Paul Essert speak of the “educative 
community” as involving the school system, the family system, 
and the community system.! 


As we learn more from research about the influence of the 
family on the child before he goes to school, we begin to recog- 
nize the extent to which values of self, attitudes toward learn- 
ing, sensitivities about human relations, and other personal 
qualities are determined before the child begins school. In the 
United States it seems to make little sense to plan educational 
programs to achieve certain social purposes and to ignore com- 
mercial television, which may very effectively negate what the 
school is trying to do. In a country such as Pakistan, it makes 
no sense to attempt social change through the school and fail 
to attempt reform in the influence of the traditional Muslim 
family. Something similar might be said about the Appa- 
lachian family, the urban ghetto family, the rural Michigan 
family, or the culturally deprived suburban family, if we are 





*See Adult Education, Vol. 18, No. 4 (Summer 1968), pp. 260-71. 
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speaking of cross-cultural learning. To attempt to reorient 
American attitudes, abilities, and knowledge about peoples of 
other cultures and about the world as an integrated social 
system without taking into account the many agencies in the 
American society that influence each person’s international 
and intercultural outlook seems to be sheer folly. The school, | 
college, and university will be fighting an up-hill battle if they 
attempt the task alone. Other segments of society must join in 
the effort including labor organizations, the communications 
media, the ‘business community, informa] educational institu- 
tions, and social agencies. This is truly a task calling for team- 
work among many groups and agencies. 


Educational Reform 


: : : a 
During the past 25 years we have made progress in reforming b 
our educational system, broadly speaking, from the condition ri 
that existed during World War II when we found ourselves ! 
almost totally lacking in experts who knew the language and t] 
something of the culture of many areas of the world in which a 
our soldiers were fighting. Following the war we sent techni- je 
cians into Asia, Africa, and South America whose education 
had done little to prepare them and their families for life and a 
work in these parts of the world. hs 


Increased emphasis is now being given to formal study pro-| & 
grams on the non-Western world. There is a growing interest | vi 
in cross-cultural] studies of family patterns, politics, economic | tit 
systems, religions, and other aspects of human society. Many’ sc 
educators and scholars are calling for increased objectivity } ba 
and intellectual honesty in teaching about the United States,| tr: 
other nations, and international events and institutions. Mate 
rials which expose students to non-American perceptions and{ ha 
interpretations of American life and involvement in the world 
community are becoming available and are being used ona} of: 


small scale. r 


Anthropologists are joining historians in efforts to globalize . edu 
the study of world history and to emphasize the biological and 'ng 
cultural history of man, including the study of human history) am 
in Africa, Asia, and Latin America, which has heretofore been; 3ar: 
largely neglected in our traditional European-centerel| the 
accounts of man’s historical journey. Social scientists are e 
perimenting with ways of injecting into elementary and se 
ondary schools more behavioral science material on humal 
behavior free from ethnocentric bias, and humanists are it 
sisting on a larger role for literature, art, music, and philow 
phy of other peoples as keys to broader human appreciation 
Many colleges and universities have organized area studie 
programs to train specialists on selected geocultural areas @ 
the world, and also topical and problem-centered programs t 
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train specialists in medicine, education, agriculture, law, and 
other professional areas to work overseas and with interna- 
tional programs at home. Many professors and teachers have 
gained valuable insight into other cultures and world problems 
by participating in development projects overseas, exchange 
teaching, and research on phenomena and problems in cross- 
cultural situations. Graduates of the new undergraduate and 
graduate study programs and those benefiting from overseas 
experience have swelled the meager supply of teaching re- 
sources for cross-cultural programs, and many of them are 
beginning to make an impact on the general curriculum for all 
students. 


Similar change in the efforts of other educating forces and 
agencies in our society could also be cited, many of which 
depend on the resources of schools, colleges, and universities. 
Certainly many of the more than 145,000 foreign students and 
scholars in this country from all over the world have found 
their way onto the programs of Kiwanis clubs, church discus- 
sion groups, League of Women Voters chapters, and onto the 
screens of television sets. The activities of metropolitan coun- 
cils on world affairs may have been more numerous and better 
attended in recent years. Increasing numbers of families have 


' been touched by visiting foreign students, returned American 


exchange students, and broader programing on radio and tele- 
vision. Certainly the news media have been filled with interna- 
tional news, though much of it is crisis-centered and more de- 
scriptive of events than of the social, cultural, and historical 
background necessary for interpretation. More people have 
traveled to more places; more professional associations have 
developed international contacts; more American businesses 
have established overseas offices; and, of course, more soldiers 
have gone overseas and brought back impressions, memories 
of experience, and some insight, at least, of another people. 


These are some indications of progress, but if we judge 
education today against the magnitude of the task of prepar- 
ing young people to live in the 21st century, or of developing 
among adult citizens the understanding and competence neces- 
sary to give intelligent support to national leaders in making 
the best decisions on critical international issues in the imme- 
diate years ahead, the task is only begun. 


Ignorance of Non-Western Cultures 


Perhaps the weakest link in our formal educational system is 
the education of teachers for our elementary, secondary, and 
higher education institutions. In a recently completed national 
study Dr. Harold Taylor reported that only three to five per- 
cent of teachers in the public schools, in their preparation to 


: teach, have taken courses which deal with world society, inter- 
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national issues, or non-Western cultures.” State departments of 
education report that new textbooks in social studies and the 
humanities are changing but that many teachers are not abk 
to deal sensitively with the new materials on non-Western) 
cultures and world issues. Some in-service programs have been 
initiated for teachers on world affairs, usually with foundation 
or Federal Government funds, but now that these have been 
cut back, state departments of education, for the most part, 
find it difficult to give priority to this need. 


in 


After 8 years of a military involvement in Southeast Asia 
that has reached massive proportions one can find little treat. 
ment in depth of the culture, history, or social system of the 
people in that part of the world. Buddhism is probably as little! 
understood as a way of life today as it was 8 years ago—not 
that the war in Viet-Nam is the only reason for understanding 
one of the great religions of the world and one subscribed to 
by more than 180 million people. To my knowledge, only one 
center for Vietnamese studies has been established by an 
American university during the past 8 years. The daily news 
provides a deluge of reporting on activities in Viet-Nam,| 
mostly military, but time limitation makes it difficult without ; 
special programing to build empathy for and understanding of 
the Vietnamese way of life. Undoubtedly new stereotypes have 
been born and old ones reinforced by the partial and twisted| 
picture we get of this particular people from wartime report) _ 
Sh 9 thi 

To move forward in international education requires the; be 
resolution of our uncertainty regarding our role in the world! Wi 
To resolve this uncertainty requires that we inform ourselves} id 
on the nature of this revolutionary world. This presents 4} no 
clear challenge to persons and agencies in positions to provide 


leadership. Pe 
pu 
“Premature Arrival of the Future” ho 


Guidance on how to move may come from sober consideration 
of changes that have occurred or are in process regarding ' 
world society. In March of 1970 the first World Conference on ¢ 
Education was convened in California by the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development. Three hundred edt- lit 
cators, half from this country and half from approximately 6) ia 
other countries, discussed for 10 days the problems of educs 
tion throughout the world and how nations and professional 
groups can work together more effectively for their solution. ' 
In his opening address at the conference Professor Alvin D.} wo 
Loving of the University of Michigan quoted Alvin Tofflerin} _ 


* See Harold Taylor, The World and the American Teacher (Washing Ea 
ton, D.C.: The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, Cu. 
1968). 
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an article in Horizon: “We are suffering the dizzying disorien- 
tation brought on by the premature arrival of the future.” 
Professor Loving went on to list a number of thought-provok- 
ing indicators of the future that is upon us: 


e In the field of science we are told that 70 percent of the 
things we will be using in the United States in 1990 have 
not yet been invented. 


e Ninety percent of all the scientists who have ever lived 
in the history of man are living today. 


e Regarding longevity of man, we are told that many 
children entering our schools today will live to be 150 
years old; there are now more than 12,000 Americans 
over the age of 100. 


e Regarding population growth, if the present birth rate 
continues, by the year 2100 the population of the United 
States will be 3 billion; this is roughly the present popula- 
tion of the world. 


¢ Non-white birth rate during 1950-60 increased 50 per- 
cent faster than white birth rate. In 1950 the black Amer- 
ican was considered to be one in ten. In 1965 it was one in 
nine. In 1972 it will be one in eight. Of children today 
under the age of 14, one in every seven is black; under the 
age of 1, one in six. 


I would like to add one more thought: It has been estimated 


| that by the year 2000 five of the six billion people on earth will 


be in the former colonial areas, largely nonwhite and non- 
Western in their cultural traditions. Before long a person who 
identifies himself as an Anglo-Saxon will probably have a mi- 
nority complex. 


The above are a few ways of illustrating the revolutionary 
changes that are occurring in the world. To what extent is our 
public aware of them? If we are generally unaware of them, 
how about the many parts of the world in which information 


; is less accessible? Another area of change, which needs less 


emphasis because more is generally known about it, is the field 
of travel and transportation. With astronauts traveling around 
the earth in minutes, with space ships carrying passengers to 
and from the moon in a few days, with a communication satel- 
lite hovering over the Indian Ocean and making possible in- 
stant telecommunication over much of the earth, one can imag- 
ine in part what the future holds. 


There is another way of describing changes occurring in our 
world. In a recently published monograph? a number of world- 





*See Willis H. Griffin and Ral - Spence, Cooperative International 
Education (Washington, D.C.: e Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, 1970). 
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wide changes are listed which are not adequately recognized in 
educational planning anywhere in the world: 


1. No longer is it expected as normal that large groups of 
people will be born, grow to maturity, and live out their 
lives in isolation from other peoples of the world; for- 
merly isolated peoples everywhere are crying out for rec- 
ognition and communications with their fellow man. 


2. No longer is it accepted that large groups of people 
anywhere in the world should have to continue to exist in 
conditions of poverty, ignorance and superstitution, dis- 
ease and high infant mortality, and general hopelessness; 
the “revolution of rising expectations” is upon us. 


3. No longer is it assumed that certain peoples and na- 
tions are destined to rule and/or dominate other peoples 
and nations; colonial empires have fallen and spheres of 
influence by the major powers are challenged. 


4. No longer is it accepted that certain races and ethnic | 


groups are innately superior while others are innately 
inferior ; a new attitude regarding race and cultural back- 
ground is emerging. 


5. No longer can orthodox religion, traditional social re- 


straints, or conventional wisdom be relied on to maintain 
stability and order; the educated, the young, and the dis- 
possessed everywhere are challenging “the establish- 
ment” and are searching for new life styles, purposes and 
values, and models of behavior. 


6. No longer is it assumed that the answers to problems ; 


of the “poor” areas of the world are to be found through 
emulating the values, ways of living and working, and 
economic systems of the industrialized societies; innova- 
tion, experimentation, creativity, and nonconformist 
activity are increasingly looked to for possibly more satis- 
fying answers to the problems of human happiness. 


The case I have been trying to build is that the world is 


becoming a single unit, that many problems are shared among . 


all nations, that the only answer is to learn to cooperate more 
effectively in all attempts at solving problems, and that inter- 
national education is central to the creation of the attitudes, 
abilities, purposes, and means required if the future is to sur- 
vive. 


Need for Greater Cooperation 


Let me list a few more points that suggest the need for greater 
cooperation in education. Similar points could be made about 
cooperation in other areas. 
1. The world situation demands a more profound and 
effective contribution from education. The experience of 
recent years with attempts to bring about rapid develop- 
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ment largely through economic planning and the introduc- 
tion of technology has been disappointing. More and more 
recognition is being given to education as the means of 
bringing about changes in human institutions, attitudes, 
and processes necessary for progress. 


2. No country has an educational program equal to the 
times. All countries have problems and needs potentially 
responsive to education but relatively untouched by it. In 
no country has education changed in keeping with chang- 
ing needs. Education has not become engaged significantly 
with the crucial problems facing the world. Innovation, 
creativity, experimentation, and reorientation of purposes 
are needed everywhere. 


3. More of the same kind of education is not the answer. 
Significantly reconstituted programs are needed to pro- 
duce the necessary changes in society and in people. New 
programs must be qualitatively different and they must 
produce results on a broad scale in economic periods of 
time if they are to meet the challenge of the time; this is 
particularly true in education for cross-cultural compe- 
tence. 


4. New insights into human behavior, increasingly refined 
concepts of social change, and invention of new means of 
communicating, teaching, and learning make possible an 
education vastly superior to current programs. 


5. No country has a monopoly on answers to common 
educational and development problems. Even those pro- 
grams which seem to provide answers in one society are 
seldom transferable to other societies. Much that has been 
transplanted has not taken root and grown in the new 
environment; or, on the other hand, it has become en- 
trenched because it serves special interests often antithet- 
ical to general social progress. 


6. Cooperation among the peoples and nations of the 
world holds promise of a more creative and imaginative 
approach to answers. Every country and its people have 
contributions to make to a cooperative effort. These var- 
ious contributions result from the richness of different 
cultural resources and varying experiences in dealing 
with human affairs throughout the ages. 


7. Effective cooperation for educational development re- 
quires the invention and implementation of better means 
of cooperation. Improved cooperation will come with in- 
creased support for existing agencies and programs; it 
will result from changed attitudes and approaches; and it 
will develop from the discovery and use of means not yet 
tried or known. 


8. An important result of cooperation in educational plan- 
ning can be reoriented teaching in each country about the 
history, culture, society, and people of other countries, 
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and about the world as a social system. In a real sense, 
current chauvinistic education programs comprise a for- 
midable obstacle to efforts for cooperation and for world 
peace and harmony; every country teaches the superiority 
of its way of life and either neglects or distorts what is 
taught about other countries and their ways of life. 


9. Effective cooperative international education will re- 
quire new initiatives by international agencies toward the 
goal of a more mature, comprehensive, and coordinated 
world system of cooperation; the many sporadic efforts 
now in operation should be evaluated and diffused appro- 
priately ; more effective leadership and coordination will 
be required by leading international education agencies. 


10. Effective cooperation in education, it is hoped, will set 
precedents for greater cooperation among nations on 
other matters. The buildup of a base of shared knowledge, 
common goals, mutual trust, and cooperative experience 
should contribute to more widespread human progress 


= ener 


a 


and durable peace. Pollution, the world food supply, and | 


preservation of this planet from our own exploitation are 
all problems that cannot be approached effectively within 
national boundaries. 


Program With a Focus 


International education is a broad and diffuse term. I have not 
tried to define it, and my definition would differ from many 
others. However it is defined, if it is to be effective, interna- 
tional education must have a focus. I suggest focusing on those 
attitudes, knowledge, and competencies necessary for interna- 
tional and cross-cultural cooperation. I call for the develop- 
ment of a curriculum for international cooperation. Neither 
this country nor any other can truly say it has attempted this. 
What are some of the qualities that should be scught in such a 
focus? 


e Honest and realistic understanding of ourselves in 
objective, universal, and unbiased terms; pride in our 
achievements and frankness about our weaknesses. 


¢ Understanding of the culture concept and how it is 
manifested in our society and in others very different 
from ours. 


e Ability to empathize with people of very different back- 
grounds and ability to serve as a catalyst among societies, 
not as an imposer of any one way of life. 


e Sensitivity to others’ views of us and of international 
issues, with recognition of their reasons for different per- 
spectives and the validity of their points of view. 


e Ability to integrate knowledge from many sources into 
individual decisions on world affairs. 
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e Ability to register individual conviction with decision- 
makers at local, national, and international levels—to take 
effective action. 


e Knowledge of how it can be done and commitment to 
take action to bring about change in the way decisions are 
made on international and cross-cultural questions. 


e Functional linguistic ability to communicate across lan- 
guage barriers. 


e Appreciation of the creative products of different cul- 
tures—their music, art, handicrafts, literature. 


e Knowledge of principles of social and cultural change, 
how they apply in this and other societies, and of the 
barriers to and problems of rapid change. 


e Willingness to compromise national interests for the 
sake of international cooperation and the solution of 
shared problems. 


These are only some of the objectives that might be more 
adequately met if we focused on education for international 
and intercultural cooperation. 


Barriers to Cooperation 


A realistic posture must include a careful assessment of bar- 
riers to cooperation. Space permits only a brief identification 
of some of the major forces in the world situation that tend to 
limit the effectiveness of cooperation. One such force is nation- 
alism. Nationalism has served and will continue to serve a use- 
ful purpose in building pride and unity in new nations fraught 
with religious, tribal, and linguistic fractionalism. It can also 
be viewed as a negative factor, however, in the extent to which 
it drains off energy and resources which should be channeled 
into development efforts, stifles recognition of cultural diver- 
sity for its enriching contribution, builds or perpetuates fric- 
tion between neighbors who could profit from friendly cooper- 
ation, causes suspicion of foreigners and blames them when 
things go wrong, and is manipulated by autocratic leaders to 
cover up or defend unwise internal programs or international 
stances. It is of particular significance when it inhibits desira- 
ble cooperation on common problems. Our schools have been 
used historically as a means of building national unity among 
people of diverse backgrounds. I submit that we have long 
outgrown that need and that we should reverse the field by 
charging the schools with responsibility to credit cultural di- 
versity among our people, to build respect and understanding 
for differences, to make each child proud of his background, to 
cultivate differences. We could borrow from India the concept 
of unity through diversity; we no longer need the narrow 
nationalism many of our schools still perpetuate. 
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Religion also is often a negative factor when it encourages 
fatalism and antiscientific orientations in many parts of the 
world, and when it serves to build walls of separation and 
attitudes of superiority. Fortunately, much missionary work 
in the world has moved away from “saving the heathen” and 
toward helping to solve medical, educational, and social prob- 
lems. Unfortunately, however, the old attitude still lingers, 
often subconsciously, as one justification for international 
cooperation, and as such it is a negative factor in many pro- 
grams of technical assistance for development. 


On the positive side, religion can help and has helped to find 
answers to the insistent and persistent personal and social 
questions faced by all mankind, and in the process has contrib- 
uted to motivations that transcend national limitations. Also, 
in many parts of.the world religion is still looked to for an- 
swers to moral and ethical questions. As one such source it 
should be encouraged; comparative studies of the role of reli- 
gion in different countries will continue to contribute to under- 
standing of human experience important to cooperative devel- 
opment efforts. 


Language is often a contributor to nationalism, as is reli- 


gion. It is closely associated with in-group and out-group iden- 
tification. It is a problem in those countries, such as India and 
Pakistan, in which there are too many languages, in a sense, 
and the language question obscures the task of building“emo- 
tional integration” in each country. Both within countries and 
among countries the language problem, in addition to being an 
emotional question, is a problem of communications. To change 
a society means, among other things, to push back the limits 
on action. Language is one of the major tools for reducing 
limits on choice, for opening avenues for solutions to problems, 
and for gaining access to knowledge and experience from 
other societies. 


Also, language is much more than a system of symbols for | 


exchanging information. In the introduction to his most valua- 
ble little book, The Silent Language,4 Edward Hall says: “I 
am convinced that much of our difficulty with people in other 
countries stems from the fact that so little is known about 
cross-cultural communication.” Body postures, conversational 
distance, timing, manners, and many other factors enter into 
the process. Much has been learned by anthropologists regard- 
ing cross-cultural orientation, and ways need to be found to 
prepare people more effectively for work and communication 
across cultural barriers. 


* Edward T. Hall, The Silent Language (Greenwich: Fawcett Publica- 
tions, Inc., 1959). 
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The Widening Gap 


Still another problem with inherent difficulties for two-way 
cooperation is the difference in levels of economic development 
and technological sophistication. The efforts of recent decades 
to narrow the gap have failed; the gap is becoming wider. 
Vast differences in natural resources and wide variations in 
population density are two explanations. Another is the fact 
that technological advancement tends to generate greater tech- 
nological advancement; a major problem in the more industri- 
alized societies is how to promote attitudinal changes, human 
relations skills, and social value developments to keep pace 
with technological advance. To learn how to deal with this 
growing problem of differences in wealth and standards of 
living is a major challenge. Surely directions are to be found 
in part through a more effective education. Countries without 
entrenched educational systems may be able to adopt new ap- 
proaches more readily than those deeply committed to a pat- 
tern of form and substance—Samoa moved to a system built 
around television while the advanced countries are still strug- 
gling to find ways of effectively injecting television into an 
established educational system. 


For the most part, answers to problems of inequalities of 
resources are being sought within national boundaries. What 
about the possibilities of finding answers across boundaries, or 
of redefining boundaries? This possibility challenges countries 
like the United States to take a careful look at how answers 
are sought to the problems of poverty pockets in the midst of 
plenty. This calls for new formulas for sharing. Obviously, in 
the face of so many inequalities cooperation cannot be posited 
on the assumption of sharing the same kind of goods or serv- 
ices. The United States has technological and scientific re- 
sources to share; she needs help in language teaching and 
knowledge of other cultures to enrich her educational system. 
In Western countries there has been a strong tendency toward 
materialistic values; what can be learned from those societies 
in which out of necessity human aspirations have developed 
more along spiritual lines? Some Western youth are now turn- 
ing to Yoga, Zen, Islam, and other oriental cultural manifesta- 
tions for answers to problems they feel are not to be found in 
Western culture. Combining Western emphasis on science and 
Oriental emphasis on intuition may help move humankind for- 
ward. 


Still another factor in cooperation, and not always a positive 
one, is people. Man is both adult and child—a curious mixture 
of strengths and weaknesses, of promises and failures. He can 
conquer the material earth and explore the universe, but he 
cannot master his own inner destructive tendencies. Ruthless- 
ness, hatred, prejudice, complacency, stubbornness, disregard 
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of facts, and cruelty abound everywhere. Much has been 
learned about man, yet he successfully resists innovation 
which his rational powers fully justify, and his institutions 
seem almost impervious to change. There is some indication 
that experience may be a better teacher in bringing about 
changes in human qualities than information. This is one of 
the promises of international cooperation in education, in the 
inherent movement of people across cultural borders. Perhaps 
international service such as Peace Corps experience is a more 
powerful educating force for change in people than all the 
hours one might spend in formal classroom instruction ; a bet- 
ter answer may be found in the proper mix between the two. 


Nationalism, religion, language, economic development, and 
human characteristics are all factors of promise and difficulty. 
They, and others of equal importance, are central to our thesis 
that the search for a more meaningful and responsible society 





will be more productive through cooperation. The application — 
to these problem areas of the best that is known, including the 


most sophisticated research skills, is a necessary concomitant 
to mutual advance. 


The year 1970 was designated by the United Nations as 
International Education Year. Member countries throughout 
the world were encouraged to take stock of the existing situa- 
tion regarding education and to take whatever steps are neces- 
sary to bring about adaptation of educational programs to the 
needs of the world. The year 1970 was also the 25th birthday 
of the United Nations and of UNESCO which was founded “to 
contribute to peace and security by promoting collaboration 
among the nations through education, science and culture in 
order to further universal respect for justice, for the rule of 
law and for the human rights and fundamental freedom which 
are affirmed for the peoples of the world. .. .” 


IN SPITE OF the many pressing domestic problems we face, I 


believe that world involvement is our continuing responsibil . 


ity, that our involvement should be reoriented to reflect the 
growing interrelatedness of nations and peoples, that the 
many existing worthwhile activities and resources need to be 
coordinated for greater effectiveness, and that education fo- 
cused on international cooperation in this revolutionary world 
must be emphasized and given broad support. 


Let us get on with the task. 
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The Foreign Student Adaptation Program 


Social Experiences of Asian Students in the U.S. 


by Marjorie H. Klein, A. A. Alexander, Kwo-Hwa Tseng, Milton 
H. Miller, Eng-Kung Yeh, Hung-Ming Chu, and Fikre Workneh 


“The more we uncover the painful facets of the adaptation most for- 
eign students make in the United States, the more difficult it is for us 
to take any position that would lead to the glossing over of foreign stu- 
dent problems. Perhaps the best progress can be made by shifting our 
focus from the foreign aspect of the foreign student process to the 


human aspect.” 


oe. YEARS AGO we embarked on 
a study of the American experience 
of the foreign student. As psychia- 
trists and psychologists, our inter- 
ests quite naturally went beyond the 
student’s educational adjustment to 
his personal, lived-life experience— 
his moods, concerns, social world, 
and general style of life. As clini- 
cians, we were especially concerned 
with the many stresses present be- 
fore, during, and after the sojourn. 
We were interested both in delineat- 
ing these stresses and in devising 
workable ways to predict, under- 
stand, and treat cases of maladapta- 
tion. 

Our focus in designing the specific 
studies within the scope of these gen- 
eral objectives has been on 
diversity! There are more than 
120,000 foreign students currently 
in the United States, and countless 
more who have remained after com- 
pleting their studies. More than 150 
nations are represented.? Consist- 
ent with the results of a series of 


studies sponsored by the Social 
Science Research Council,? we expect 
different life styles and adaptations 
to occur, both among groups with 
different cultural backgrounds and 
traditions, and within cultural 
groups as a function of situational 
and individual personality factors. 
The identification and longitudinal 
study of these different styles will 
broaden our understanding of their 
immediate implications and long- 
term impact on the student’s atti- 
tudes and life pattern. Our working 
conception of maladaptation is 
equally diverse. The wide range of 
stresses that impinge on different 
students should lead to an equally 
wide range of adaptations and coping 
methods, some effective, some not. 
More than simply to categorize any 
one adaptational mode as healthy or 
unhealthy, we hope to reveal the un- 
derlying background and cultural 
factors that predict it, to learn its 
consequences for the individual, and 
to develop further our methods for 
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prevention or intervention when ap- 
propriate. 


Some Basic Assumptions 


To understand the process of cross- 
cultural education and adaptation, it 
is essential to work within a multi- 
variate and multidisciplinary frame- 
work. Principles from psychology, so- 
ciology, anthropology, and _ other 
fields are all relevant to this complex 
subject. At the very least, a given 
student’s experience in the United 
States is shaped by his cultural 
background and norms, by his per- 
sonality, which has developed within 
this cultural context, and by special 
situational factors at home and in 
the United States. 


Let us elaborate the role of cul- 
tural and situational factors: 


(1) The foreign student’s behav- 
ior and adaptation cannot be pre- 
dicted or adequately evaluated with- 
out considering the frame of refer- 
ence provided by his specific culture. 
A Chinese boy who may seem to us to 
be normal and well-functioning, that 
is, moderately independent, striving, 
interested in girls, somewhat brash, 
willing to take things as they come 
like the normal American male, is, in 
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the context of home values, deviantly 
abrasive, somewhat psychopathic, 
and probably an outcast from his 
peer group. Conversely, the “proper” 
Chinese girl who presents herself in 
our interview—hesitant, shy, eyes 
downcast, giggling, responding only 
to direct questions, self-depreciating 
—seems by our standards to be path- 
ologically inhibited and inappro- 


priate. And our impression of her | 


shyness and fragility masks the fact 


that this same young girl, in order | 


to get to the United States at all, 
had to engage in a massive yearlong 
struggle with her parents to over- 
come their strong opposition. 


(2) Situational factors have a 
powerful influence on the student’s 
adaptation and behavior in the 
United States. More and more re- 


search shows that situational factors | 


are important determinants of the 
foreign student adaptation. Brain 
drain rates, for example, are better 
predicted by the nature of employ- 
ment opportunities and the relative 
standards of living in home and host 
countries than they are by the indi- 
vidual’s personal motives or values! 
The development of friendly ties 
with Americans is greatly facilitated, 
especially for those lacking in moti- 
vation to reach out, by certain kinds 
of living arrangements.5 Most of the 
depressed reactions we have treated 
in our clinic are traceable primarily 
to the loss of family and loved ones, 


or loss of social anchorage through : 


political upheaval. 

Situational variables of special im- 
portance in the foreign  stu- 
dent’s experience are the quality and 
role-expectations of previous educa- 
tional or occupational settings, de- 
mands and expectations of parents, 
sponsors, and supporting agencies, 
career opportunities and _ specific 
openings, family events, and political 
trends both at home and abroad. Ex 
periences in the United States are 
also deeply influenced by features of 
the particular educational institution 
attended (e.g., large vs. small, 
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vs. urban, high prestige vs. low pres- 
tige). The compatibility of weather, 
food, attitudes, and behavior of fac- 
ulty and fellow-students, opportuni- 
ties for contact within the broader 
community, and the availability of 
fellow-nationals are essential deter- 
minants of the visitor’s social life, 
health, and general sense of well- 
being. 

As with cultural factors, situa- 
tional factors must be considered in 
evaluating the quality of a given ad- 
aptation. Depression in a Biafran 
when his country is in the final 
agony of defeat is understandable 
and may be seen as an appropriate 
adaptive mechanism that allows him 
to express his grief. Suspicion and 
distrust of strangers is quite realis- 
tic when home-country secret police 
informers infiltrate local student 
groups and liberal students are ar- 
rested or curtailed professionally 
upon their return home. We must 
take care to avoid premature inap- 
propriate labeling of apparent mala- 
daptive reactions and concern our- 
selves instead with the question of 
why some students are more vulnera- 
ble to these situational forces than 
others. j 

Several other important assump- 
tions stem from these principles out- 
lined above. 

(3) The evaluation of adaptation 
and outcome for the foreign student 
requires multiple criteria. Many 
studies of foreign student adaptation 
have simplistically focused either 
on superficial indices of academic ad- 
justment or on the development of 
knowledge of positive attitudes to- 
ward the United States as criteria 
for success. While such criteria are 
understandable from the standpoint 
of our goals for international ex- 
change, they do not tell the whole 
story in a meaningful way. Recent 
directions in foreign student re- 
search show the importance of look- 
ing beneath the surface and consid- 
ering the personal and social adapta- 
tion that the student must make in 


order to meet educational needs, 
career goals, and situational de- 
mands. In case after case we have 
seen what on the surface seems an 
ideal adaptation—a straight-A stu- 
dent making steady progress toward 
a Ph.D. with a definite position 
awaiting at home. But time and 
again we have found on closer exami- 
nation that this progress may be 
made at the expense of personal hap- 
piness. The apparently “ideal” stu- 
dent may be living a life of loneli- 
ness, drudgery, nagging minor phys- 
ical illness, and a despairing sense 
that the present has little to do with 
the shape and texture of his real life 
that cannot start until after his 
studies are completed. 


One clear result of the SSRC and 
other studies has been to highlight 
the appropriateness of including the 
following aspects of adaptation in re- 
search design: completion of educa- 
tional and professional goals, devel- 
opment of positive, friendly contacts 
with Americans, successful career 
placement (preferably in the home 
country), a continued sense of con- 
fidence, health, and well-being, and 
the emergence of differentiated and 
detailed perspectives on American 
life. Moving away from the “surface” 
aspects of adaptation, there are more 
subtle but equally important factors 
such as the strength of identification 
with home country vs. broadened in- 
ternational identity, change in social 
behavior patterns, increased toler- 
ance and flexibility, a sense of indi- 
vidual adequacy and autonomy, and 
the ability to adapt training and in- 
tegrate personal change appropri- 
ately to home situations and values. 
Such criteria are essential because 
they deal with the actual processes 
involved in adaptation and attitude 
change. 


If one were to characterize the 
ideal adaptation to facilitate aca- 
demic success and return home, it 
would involve only the minimum 
changes in behavior and attitudes es- 
sential for the student to meet his 
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goals with confidence and success. It 
would allow friendly, positive, mu- 
tually supportive relationships with 
Americans but not lead to permanent 
disillusions or alienation from the 
home culture. This kind of time-lim- 
ited adaptation and rapid behavioral 
change requires certain mediating 
capacities: tolerance of ambiguity, 
flexibility, willingness to experiment 
with the new, sensitivity to oneself 
and to social cues—especially to im- 
plicit assumptions and expectations 
in social situations, the ability to 
take roles, and readiness to integrate 
changed behavior into personal 
value sytems.* These adaptational 
strengths are definitely enhanced by 
esteem and approval from significant 
figures in the environment, by the 
availability of positive interpersonal 
experiences, and by opportunities for 
continuing self-satisfying anchorage 
within the home culture. More tran- 
sient stresses, such as_ political 
events, financial distress, health or 
family problems, may be important 
from time to time, but we would 
expect considerable individual varia- 
tions in vulnerability to these 
stresses. That is, if the basic adap- 
tive capacities are strong and sup- 
ported by the sojourn environment, 
the student will be better able to 
weather situational stresses. 


In holding this view we are cogni- 
zant of the conclusions drawn re- 
cently by Barbara Walton and others 
that “the foreign student is more 
student than foreign in his modes of 
adjustment.’? It is also suggested 
that research focused on a special 
array of problems unique to foreign 
students (such as culture shock) 
may be potentially misleading or 
misguided. While we definitely agree 
that many foreign students make ex- 
cellent adaptations and that the bulk 
of their energies and concerns are 
directed toward their student roles, 
we are acutely aware of the dangers 
inherent in succumbing to the temp- 
tation to think all’s well with our for- 
eign students. The most promising 
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direction research in this area could 
take is to move away from oversim- 
plified blanket distinctions between 
maladjustment vs. adjustment, satis- 
faction vs. disillusion, success vs, 
failure, and work instead to clarify a 
range of adaptations with multiple 
criteria to yield a detailed picture of | 
different life styles prevalent among *‘ 
foreign students. Our purpose would / 
be not to label any one style as good | 
or bad, but to understand their © 
short- and long-term implications es- © 
pecially in light of the basic proc- } 
esses of adaptation and attitude 
change involved. 


(4) Two concepts, role conflict and 
self-esteem, are especially crucial in 
conceptualizing essential determi- 
nants of adaptation. Role conflict re- | 
fers to the degree of correspondence } 
vs. dissimilarity between home and | 
host values and expectations. It de — 
fines the amount of change required 
for adaptation, and is a social psy- 
chological redefinition of the concept 
of cultural distance. Consistent with 
previous research, academic and 
social adjustment should be easier 
when role conflict is minimal and 
more difficult when role conflict is 
severe. If, for example, a student 
was expected at home to memorize 
texts and passively receive lectures, 
role conflict will be high for US. 
study settings where independent 
thinking and active challenge of tra- 
ditional conceptions are highly val 
ued. 

Self-confidence and the self-esteem 
derived from recognition by signif- 
cant figures in the environment are 
crucial predictors of adaptation. Ithas 
been demonstrated in many differ 
ent ways that the students who fare 
best are those with initial self-cor 
fidence and who continue to be sue 
cessful in gaining status and recog- 
nition while here. One particularly 
acute problem that foreign students 
face is the loss of status and esteem 
that comes from moving from home, 
where recognition and status were 
high, to the United States, where 
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this specialness is at best only tem- 
porary and much too bound up with 
the “foreigner” role. This status loss 
has been conceptualized as role 
shock.? It is especially acute when 
established professionals have to 
adopt what seem to them regres- 
sive student roles with personally 
threatening implications of ignorance 
and dependency. This problem is 
acute and leads visitors to be hyper- 
sensitive about status and to find 
ways of coping or compensating that 
are often misunderstood or lead to 
out-and-out rejection by Americans. 

(5) Any study of the foreign stu- 
dent experience must be longitudinal 
in scope and make allowance for dif- 
ferent phases of adjustment. Changes 


' and shifts in adaptation and in atti- 


tudes toward the United States are 
well documented phenomena.!° There 


’ is dispute regarding the exact shape 


of adjustment curves (U-curve vs. 
W-curve), but there is agreement 
that students are vulnerable to dif- 
ferent stresses at different stages and 
show phases of attitude change. For 
example, problems typically shift 
from homesickness, making social 
connections, or using language early 
in the stay, to conflicts about future 
plans, reconciling changes in iden- 
tity, or resolving intimate relation- 
ships established during the stay. 
Coelho and others have traced the 
development of attitudes in Indian 
students from an initial period of 
blanket acceptance and enchantment 
with the United States through a pe- 
riod of sensitivity and criticism to a 
more differentiated and ‘informed 
acceptance after years of exposure. 
Any assessment of attitude change 
or adaptation made for foreign stu- 
dents must consider these phases of 
adjustment and the shifting pattern 
of vulnerability. 

The predeparture period is espe- 
cially in need of more detailed study. 
As DuBois points out, this should be 
considered an important aspect of 
the sojourn experience.!! The stu- 
dent is in the midst of making what 


is often a very difficult decision and 
personal commitment. He may be in 
a state of conflict about leaving his 
family responsibilities and feel con- 
siderable ambiguity regarding his 
future. And studies that show that 
foreign students come to the United 
States with an initially high level of 
positive attitudes suggest that the 
predeparture period may also be a 
time when important impressions of 
America are formed.!2 One hypoth- 
esis that it would be interesting to 
test would be that the adequacy of 
coping with decisionmaking stresses 
and anxiety expressed during the 
predeparture period would be predic- 
tive of adaptational adequacy in the 
United States and also of the nature 
of specific problems encountered. 


(6) Negative attitudes and experi- 
ences of foreign students are difficult 
to assess reliably. Most students are 
polite and feel implicitly obliged to 
voice positive attitudes toward the 
United States and to demonstrate 
friendly social contacts with Ameri- 
cans. For pragmatic reasons they 
want to show sponsors and professors 
that they have reaped what they 
know are the expected benefits. On a 
personal level they prefer to believe 
that experiences have been good in 
order to mask any pain or stress. 
And it is painful and difficult for 
anyone from any culture to share 
personal negative thoughts and feel- 
ings with strangers. This difficulty is 
compounded further by our own 
readiness to believe positive things 
about ourselves. Even when one is 
actively aware of this problem as a 
potential source of bias, it is espe- 
cially difficult to overcome in inter- 
view situations where cultural differ- 
ences make interactions somewhat 
awkward and difficult. It is far easier 
to accept the first wave of praise or 
denials of difficulty as “the answer” 
than it is to continue to probe awk- 
wardly and painfully. But our experi- 
ence has shown us time and again 
that extensive probing and contact 
reveal negative attitudes and pain- 
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ful experiences we would never know 
of had we not persisted. As inter- 
viewers and researchers we must 
take extreme precaution not to fall 
into a “charade” with the foreign 
student that leads us to overempha- 
size the positive. 


It is important to note that these 
impressions have not been derived 
primarily or exclusively from work 
with patients, but have been broadly 
supported in all our contacts with 
foreign students. One technique we 
have devised that has been extremely 
helpful has been to include in the 
interviewing team members of the 
subject’s own culture. 


In the remaining pages we will 
briefly review the specific research 
projects we have developed within 
the context of our general goals and 
philosophy. 


Identifying the High-Risk Student 


In 1966 and 1967 a total of 580 stu- 
dents from 35 foreign countries were 
given a background questionnaire as 
they passed through the Foreign 
Student Reception Center at the 
University of Wisconsin. This ques- 
tionnaire was designed to assess var- 
iables that might be related to the 
student’s adaptive capacity, to the 
specific stresses that he would en- 
counter, or to his general life style. 
This included personal and family 
history, goals for study, intimacy of 
contact desired with Americans, ad- 
justment problems anticipated, self- 
image, image of Americans, and 
image of fellow-nationals. These lat- 
ter questions were intended to assess 
perceived cultural distance and iden- 
tification with home norms. Repeated 
later in the sojourn these would also 
tap change in identification and 
social behavior. Also included were 
two subscales from the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
that relate to adaptive capacity in 
Americans. Other specific items were 
derived from an earlier and very 
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thorough assessment by Rudiselli of 
the counseling needs of foreign stu- 
dents at the University of Wisconsin, 


This questionnaire was given ag 
early as possible in the student’s 
stay so that it could serve as a pre- 
dictive index of various patterns of 
adaptation and maladaptation. All 
questionnaire responses are pres- 
ently being correlated with the fol- 
lowing objective indices of adjust- 
ment and follow-up reports: 


(1) Academic performance includ- 
ing initial English language ability, 


admissions rating of potential, num- | 


ber of credits taken, student status, 
grade point average, and final action 
(degree awarded, warning, proba- 
tion, etc.). 


(2) Student health service visits 
made each month of enrollment, in- 
cluding purpose of each visit, nature 
of complaint, seriousness of com- 
plaint, and treatment. 


(3) Counseling center and psy- 
chiatry outpatient and inpatient con- 
tacts, considering nature of com- 
plaint, diagnosis, number of visits, 
treatment administered, outcome. 


(4) Foreign student office con- 
tacts, including renewal and exten- 
sions of stay, change of field or sta- 
tus, housing complaints, financial 
status and loans, disciplinary action 
and police reports, and administra- 
tive action. 


(5) Follow-up questionnaires , 


given at different time points touch 
upon future plans, problems experi- 
enced during the sojourn, and satis- 
faction with various aspects of the 
United States experience. Special 
emphasis is placed on the degree and 
nature of social contacts with Ameri- 
cans and fellow-nationals, the con 
tinuing importance of nationality # 
the self-image, attitudes toward 
Americans and attitudes toward the 
foreign student role, changes in ne 
tional identity, and _ relationships 
with home reference groups. 


Approximately 60 Asian students 
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received the follow-up questionnaire 
after 9 months on campus, and an- 
other 150 responded after 2—4 years. 
The remaining students are cur- 
rently being contacted either on 
campus, at home, or in present work 
locations to complete a final followup 
questionnaire. Thus data will be 
available regarding different student 
experiences at various points during 
the sojourn. 

About one-third of our sample is 
still on campus, and the large-scale 


} data analyses await the completion of 


lity, | 


this study. Preliminary analyses car- 
ried out for Asian students on 
campus yielded some _ interesting 
trends. During the first year of 
study in the United States there are 
seasonal differences in the incidence 
of health problems, and there is 
evidence that the rate of illness at 
critical times in the academic year, 
such as the Christmas holidays, is 
predictable from the amount of an- 
ticipated homesickness. Also there 
was a relationship between grades 
and the student’s initial prediction 
of his academic potential. More sub- 
tle conceptually but more striking is 
arelationship between self-ratings of 
anticipated vulnerability to a range 
of adaptational problems and stated 
interests in interpersonal contacts 
with Americans. Those most moti- 
vated to reach out to Americans are 
the more vulnerable; they expect 
more adaptational problems and 
score relatively low on our personal- 
ity measures of adaptive capacity. 
Conversely this suggests that stu- 
dents with the more favorable adap- 
tive potential are less interested in 
contact with Americans. If replicated 
and extended on the larger scale 
analyses of the data, this finding is 
striking and should be considered in 
planning orientation and service pro- 
grams. 

Another approach to the high-risk 
student that we have taken is to par- 
ticipate in the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of all foreign students seen in 
our inpatient and outpatient psychi- 


atric facilities. Over a 3-year period 
more than 40 students have been 
seen. To date our experiences have 
paralleled those reported by other 
investigators.13 Complaints have 
ranged from severe psychotic epi- 
sodes, usually paranoid in nature, se- 
vere depressions, through milder 
anxiety or neurotic states. Once lan- 
guage and problems of communica- 
tion are resolved, there seems to be 
nothing unique about psychiatric ill- 
ness in foreign student populations. 
There is a notable absence of cases 
of drug abuse or aggressive acting- 
out, but the complaints that we have 
seen among foreign students take a 
familiar course and have familiar 
dynamics. 

Situational factors however do 
seem to play an especially important 
part in psychiatric breakdown among 
foreign students. Stresses vary at 
different points in the sojourn. Some 
students show symptomatology 
(usually extreme paranoia) almost 
immediately upen their departure 
from home. Early in the stay depres- 
sion is experienced as students face 
loss of family and go through the 
initial somewhat lonely getting-set- 
tled period. Problems during the 
middle phase of study are more 
often precipitated by varying aca- 
demic stresses such as academic fail- 
ure or the discovery by a student 
that he is dissatisfied with his chosen 
field. Later come problems associated 
with the necessity of resolving emo- 
tional or sexual relations with Amer- 
icans and conflicts about the impend- 
ing return home. It is our impres- 
sion that acute disturbances are 
often easily resolved by helping the 
student to deal with situational 
stresses. We have also noted that 
quite consistently students with emo- 
tional problems are extremely iso- 
lated from social contact with both 
fellow-nationals and Americans. One 
of our treatment techniques has been 
to encourage the student to partici- 
pate more actively in social life even 
at the expense of study time. 
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Unlike their American counter- 
parts, foreign students come to the 
psychiatric facilities only as a des- 
perate last resort, and many are sent 
by friends, relatives, or neighbors 
involuntarily. Typically, foreign stu- 
dents take emotional problems to the 
student health services where they 
make many visits for multiple psy- 
chosomatic and anxiety-based com- 
plaints. Thus our experience has sup- 
ported the generalization from pre- 
vious studies that foreign students 
are especially prone to experience 
psychological problems in physical 
terms. Cultural and language differ- 
ences are probably partly responsi- 
ble. Unfortunately it means that we 
have insufficient opportunities to in- 
tervene early in the development of 
emotional difficulties. It also means 
that the students, when we see them, 
are not open to verbal, insight-ori- 
ented methods of treatment. They 
want medication, changes in their en- 
vironment, and advice. They are poor 
candidates for our efforts to expand 
their range of emotional self-aware- 
ness. In order to retain foreign stu- 
dents in treatment we have had to 
develop very flexible methods: 
accepting irregular attendance, 
parrying threats to drop out, using 
short-term therapy, and acting as in- 
termediaries with professors and 
foundation officials. 


Studies of Asian Students 


Over the last 2 years we have car- 
ried out intensive interviews with 
more than 40 students from Taiwan 
and Hong Kong. These students were 
“normal” well-functioning research 
subjects who were contacted at our 
initiative. None to our knowledge had 
ever presented himself for treatment 
and not one saw himself as being 
particularly maladapted or emotion- 
ally disturbed. The primary focus of 
our interview was on the nature of 
their social interactions with Ameri- 
cans and with fellow-nationals on the 
Madison campus. Our impressions 
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from these interviews were confirmed 
also by responses to questions about 
social relations made in the first fol- 
low-up contact carried out as part of 
the “high-risk” study. Questionnaire 
(for 60 Far Eastern students) and 
interview results fit together very 
closely. They suggest very strongly 
that social isolation from Americans 
is a fact of life for Asian students, 
The questionnaire which looked at 
social relationships broadly and su- 
perficially suggested that at least 
half of the students do not establish 
close friendships with Americans. In- 
terview material gave a less balanced 
but considerably more detailed pic. 
ture: the vast majority of Chinese 
that we saw clearly failed to establish 
close relationships with Americans 
and during their time here came not 
only to accept this isolation and to 


find reasons and rationalizations to! 
support it, but also put down strong; 


roots in the Chinese subculture. Once 
established, the intensity of this iso- 
lation and its resistance to change 
was great. It has serious conse- 
quences. Those who experience it 
come to an unfriendly view of Ameri- 
cans as insincere, superficial, and 
incapable of making real friendships. 


The functions of the co-national 
subgroup are also important in per- 
petuating this isolation: it provides 
structure in a world where manners 
and morals are discrepant from pat- 
terns valued at home. It provides 
mutual esteem and approval in a fa- 
miliar frame of reference when aca- 
demic stresses are at an all-time 
peak. It provides suitable marriage 
partners and substitutes peers for 
parents in complex ways of courting. 
It provides relief from stresses of 
coping with new ways in a strange, 
tongue where ignorance is equal t 
inferiority and embarrassment and 
loss of face are powerful negative ex 
periences. 


When we correlated questionnaire 
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responses with some of the available 
background information we identified 
some of the factors that enhance of 
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inhibit cross-cultural contact. One 
important variable is self-confidence. 
If the student anticipates language 
problems and difficulties getting to 
meet Americans, he actually experi- 
ences difficulties over the first 9 
months. If the student encounters 
difficulties with Americans initially 
and finds interaction stressful or 
negative, he is also likely to with- 
draw. The more a student reported 
American friends, the more likely he 
was to have found Americans 
friendly and no problem to get along 
with. Other correlations suggest that 
contact with Americans has an en- 
hancing effect on self-confidence, well- 
being, and satisfaction with a num- 
ber of aspects of the sojourn. While 
it is not clear whether this relation- 
ship stems from the fact that better 
satisfied and more confident students 
gravitate toward Americans, or 
whether contact with Americans pro- 
duces these results, they clearly af- 
firm the importance of self-regard 
and satisfaction in interpersonal 
contacts. 


Two main themes that emerged 
from our interviews with Chinese 
students suggest factors that are im- 
portant in conceptualizing the nature 
of the barriers that exist between 
Asians and Americans. First there 
are superficial differences in social 
behavior that require adjustment or 
relearning of rules and patterns of 
social conduct. Second, and perhaps 
more important, are the implicit 
emotional risks inherent in adapta- 
tion to these new ways that stem 
from basic functional differences in 
social roles. Briefly what is feared 
most is the loss of familiar structure 
and social anchorage, and the ab- 
sence of a familiar supportive social 
peer network to fill dependency needs. 
These fears emerge as a direct func- 
tion of the contrast between Chinese 
and American cultures. The Chinese 
culture is traditional and authori- 
tarian—one in which young people 
receive a great deal of structure and 


support both from family and from 
peers. American culture stresses 
quite opposite values for young peo- 
ple including self-expression, chal- 
lenge to the system, independent be- 
havior, informality, and constant 
change of peer associations. When 
faced with these conflicting pressures 
it is easy, especially for the some- 
what insecure Chinese student, to 
fall back into the security provided 
by the Chinese subculture. And this 
withdrawal is enforced by the notice- 
able lack of tolerance that exists 
within the subculture toward those 
who deviate or move too far into 
Americanization. The Chinese who 
appears to be about to cast his lot 
with Americans is subject to a great 
deal of criticism and censured more 
as a black sheep than as a country- 
man wanting to go his own way. 


These fi:dings are currently being 
replicated in an ongoing study of 
social adaptation and _ traditional 
value systems among Korean stu- 
dents on the Madison campus. Mr. 
Chong-Keun Bae, a Ph.D. candidate 
in educational policy studies, has in- 
terviewed and given questionnaires 
to over 50 Korean students. His hy- 
pothesis is that the degree of social 
isolation from Americans is directly 
predictable from the strength of the 
student’s traditional Korean values. 


Predeparture Study 


In collaboration with our colleagues 
in Taiwan, Drs. Eng-Kung Yeh and 
Hung-Ming Chu of the National Tai- 
wan University, we have undertaken 
several studies of related aspects of 
predeparture phase. In one study we 
were interested in comparing Tai- 
wanese students planning to study 
abroad with a matched sample of stu- 
dents staying at home. In Taiwan a 
total of 128 applicants to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin were given a 
specially prepared version of our 
background questionnaire (in trans- 
lation). All accepted for Wisconsin 
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were further evaluated in an inten- 
sive background interview. The 128 
students were then matched to a con- 
trol group stratified as to age, level 
of academic attainment, and major 
fields. It was difficult at this time to 
find any Chinese student who did not 
have aspirations to study in the 
United States. Included in the con- 
trol group are those who reported no 
concrete plans to study in the United 
States in the immediate future. This 
data is now being analyzed in Tai- 
wan to pinpoint differences between 
the stay-at-home and overseas group. 
Preliminary frequency distributions 
suggest that overseas students are 
more frequently mainland Chinese, 
better off financially, and see them- 
selves (even before leaving home) as 
more closely resembling Americans 
than co-national peers in personality 
and values. If subsequent analyses 
confirm these trends, these data will 
support the interpretation that 
Chinese students who go out from 
Taiwan are less typical of their home 
culture and perhaps already more 
marginal or alienated from its tradi- 
tions. 


Another aspect of our intensive 
evaluation of Chinese applicants to 
Wisconsin was the earmarking of a 
sample of students for further inten- 
sive follow-up during their years in 
the United States. We have at- 
tempted to maintain close interview 
contact with these students in order 
to assess their stability, maturity, 
and adaptational resources. We are 
presently following over 30 students 
and will soon add 60 more to our 
sample. Preliminary results of these 
interviews have been incorporated 
into the study of social relations just 
reported. 


Orientation Program 


In an attempt to reverse the power- 
ful trend toward social isolation 
among Chinese students while they 
are in the United States we carried 
out an experimental orientation pro- 
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gram in Taiwan this summer. Our 
main focus was on teaching the 
soon-to-depart students specific tech. 
niques for overcoming interactional 
difficulties with Americans. This wag 
done in the context of a 5-week in- 
tensive live-in language training 
program in Taipei, Formosa. In an 
initial evaluation phase question- 
naires and interviews were given to 
assess each student’s goals and mo- 
tives for the sojourn, his attitudes 
toward the United States, his social 
expectations and values, and his 
emotional stability. In the orienta- 
tion phase students were divided into 
two groups. The so-called experimen- 
tal orientation groups met in ses- 
sions using techniques adapted from 
currently popular methods of sensi- 
tivity training and group encounter, 
One goal was to make the student 
more aware of his social stimulus 


value and of the implicit cues and ; 


demands that operate in his typical 
social interactions. Differences in 
Chinese and American international 
styles and expectancies were demon- 
strated through the students’ active 
participation in psychodrama and 
role-playing. As they were gradually 
guided to role-play different kinds of 
interactions with Americans and to 
take the American part in the situa- 
tions, the students had opportunities 
to experiment with and to experience 
new modes of social behavior. Some 
of the critical situations we used 
were: not being understood or not 
understanding, the foolish or embar- 
rassing question, how to say “no,” 
how to handle the “nice to have met 
you, I hope we see you again soon” 
phenomenon, how to find out what is 
expected in an ambiguous situation, 
how to ask favors, how to start and 
end conversations, how to start 
friendships and tell when somebody 
likes you, romantic and sexual é- 


counters, independent  academit 
function, and racial implications 
The interactional problems thi 


these situations deal with include it- 
security and status loss, anger and 
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frustration, ambiguous social expect- 
ancies and shifting role demands, 
engaging in open informal inter- 
changes, and problems of independ- 
ence and assertiveness. It is our hope 
that this program will help the stu- 
dents make a better, more comforta- 
ble adaptation in the United States 
and perhaps insulate them from 
their typical patterns of withdrawal 
into the co-national subgroup. The 
control orientation against which 
these techniques are now being evalu- 
ated consisted of more formally, di- 
dactically presented information 
about life and social styles within the 
United States. The students were 
given the same information that 
they received in the experimental 
orientation but were not encouraged 
or forced to confront actively their 
personal modes of interaction or to 
try out new ways of behaving. The 
implicit assumption is that the 
active ingredient of the orientation 
program was the opportunity it of- 
fered the student to become sensitive 
to his habitual modes of social be- 
havior and to practice new modes. 
The success of both orientations will 
be evaluated over this coming year 
by questionnaire and interview con- 
tacts to assess the quality and num- 
ber of contacts with Americans, their 
general sense of well-being, emo- 
tional stability, and the overall level 
of adjustment and achievement. 


Brain Drain in Indians 


Two students, Miss Carolyn Klock 
and Mr. Bashir Ahmad, have at- 
tempted a study of the contributions 
of situational factors and traditional 
values to the Indian student’s deci- 
sion to remain in the United States. 
Over 200 Indian students on the 
Wisconsin campus were surveyed and 
those representing the extremes of 
commitment to stay or return were 
interviewed further. Several results 
of this study are worth mentioning. 
The vast majority of students ques- 
tioned stated either that they were 


definitely going home or that they 
would “probably” go home. Only a 
small number confessed to be 
actively entertaining the idea of re- 
maining in the United States. Only 
time will tell, but we strongly suspect 
that these estimates cannot be taken 
at face value. Many more students 
will remain in the United States. We 
suspect that this distortion in re- 
sponse is a function either of the 
student’s fear of authoritative re- 
prisal or of his actual ambivalence. 
Many students at the point of gradu- 
ation show an interesting kind of 
ambivalent behavior: they categori- 
cally assert that they will return 
home, and at the same time they 
actively seek employment in the 
United States. Rather than there 
being a moment when the decision to 
return or not to return is made, the 
student seems to engage in a series 
of delaying maneuvers. He tells him- 
self he’ll take a job for 1 year only 
and then go home. Later he says to 
himself that he’ll go home if he 
doesn’t get promoted. 


Consistent with other studies we 
find that the inclination to remain 
in the United States is best pre- 
dicted from a knowledge of specific 
occupational opportunities available 
to the student at home. Students who 
are most certain to return home are 
those who have specific jobs waiting 
for them. Uncertainty of return is 
more frequent among students with- 
out definite jobs who see their pro- 
fessional opportunities as limited. 
Other factors such as traditional val- 
ues or the nature of their general 
adjustment in the United States do 
not predict return. Although stu- 
dents who are returning home men- 
tion also that emotional ties and 
family responsibilities are impor- 
tant, it is clear that these motives 
are secondary to occupational secu- 
rity. The return home may satisfy 
personal and emotional needs, but it 
is determined by professional contin- 
gencies. One important impact of 
this result is that it suggests that 
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steps taken to assure students pro- 
fessional security will be more effec- 
tive in reducing brain drain than 
any attempt on the part of American 
or home officials to evoke patriotism 
or a sense of cultural community. 


Overview 


What conclusions can we draw from 
our research so far? The kind of lon- 
gitudinal study that we have under- 
taken is itself a complex business. 
Add to that the complexities of study- 
ing people from different cultures 
who have a wide range of experiences 
and who are highly mobile within the 
United States, and it should become 
clear why a 3-year research project 
has only a handful of preliminary 
findings to report. Looking over the 
whole of our data impressionistically 
we have good news and bad news. 

The good news is that so many stu- 
dents make it successfully through 
their years in Wisconsin and earn 
the high esteem and affection of col- 
leagues and friends. The good news 
is the reports we occasionally hear of 
deeply moving interpersonal encoun- 
ters between foreigners and Ameri- 
cans. The good news is also being 
able to help the very few students 
who experience severe emotional 
problems to continue their stay, or 
when necessary, to return home with 
a sense of dignity and growth. In 
that sense we agree with Walton’s 
conclusions that the foreign student 
is more student than foreign in the 
problems that he faces. 


We do not agree however with the 
implication that the foreign stu- 





dent’s problems are minimal. And 
this brings us to the bad news. Be- 
hind their facade of academic prog- 
ress we find many students unfortu- 
nately walled off from American life, 
existing from day to day with the 
despairing sense of drudgery. We 
have no indication whatsoever that 
they will ever look back on their 
years in the United States with fond 
affection or nostalgia. And time and 
again when we report our findings to 
groups that include foreigners they 
spontaneously say: “I’m so glad to 
hear you say that, I knew it all the 
time, but couldn’t say so.” 


THE MORE WE UNCOVER the painful 
facets of the adaptation most for- 
eign students make in the United 
States, the more difficult it is for us 
to take any position that would lead 
to the glossing over of foreign stu- 
dent problems. Perhaps the best 
progress can be made by shifting 
our focus from the foreign aspect of 
the foreign student process to the 
human aspect. This calls for a redefi- 
nition of the stresses in the foreign 
student’s experience from those hav- 
ing to do specifically with culture to 
more individual human terms. If we 
speak of role shock rather than cul- 
ture shock we may tap more directly 
the way the difference between cul- 
tures is actually experienced as prob- 
lematic. The cultures are involved 
only as they coexist and conflict 
within the individual’s experience, 
and it is that personal, private 
lived-life experience of the foreign 
student and the psychological proc- 
esses involved in his leaving his 
home and adapting in a new culture 
that deserve our attention. [] 


Nofes 


1This study is one phase of an 
ongoing project sponsored by a Ford 
Foundation grant, by the Wisconsin 
Psychiatric Institute, and by a grant 
from the University of Wisconsin 
Medical School Research Committee. 
The authors wish to express their ap- 
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Community Services at Michigan State 
More than 1,300 foreign students at Michigan State University 
have been aided through the work of the Community Committee i. 
for International Programs. Organized 10 years ago for the pur- e 
pose of supplying winter coats to Southeast Asian students, the | in 
group now has 125 volunteer members. Students representing 85 | ti 
different countries are served through the eight functions of the be 


committee, which works in conjunction with the Office of Educa- 
tional Exchange at MSU. | 


The most extensive program is the Host Family, with about 400 
participants. Foreign students are matched with families accord- 
ing to common interests, and are invited to share dinners, week- k 
ends, and holidays with them. i 





) ar 

Another service is the lending center, where students may bor- ' a 
row warm coats, household equipment, baby furniture, and other pr 
necessary items at nominal fees. pe 
The hospitality committee welcomes new arrivals by calling on Nc 
them and distributing booklets containing general information. 4 an 
Foreign students are invited to attend the Homemaking Ameri- se 
can Style and English language classes offered by the committee. aad 
Other functions of CCIP include transportation and a scholar- de 
ship fund for foreign student wives who have completed at least pr 
‘ one term at MSU. mi 
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| ~~ LAW—Its Place in 
International Exchange 


by William B. Jones 


The Department of State has for almost 25 years supported 
exchange activities in the field of law in the belief that close 


: | international cooperation between lawyers and law institu- 
D | tions is a basic element in developing a partnership of peace 
: between the United States and the rest of the world. 
0 ‘ 
le 
ef E XCHANGES OF LAWYERS, law professors, students, and schol- 
' ars form a distinctly important—and perhaps surprisingly 
r » large and active—part of the State Department’s exchange 
r _ program. Law and cultural exchange may seem an unex- 
| pected mix—yet the goals of both have much in common. 
n Not only does the rule of law itself make possible educational 
; and cultural relations between nations, but stronger relations 
; between the legal as well as other professions here and abroad 
zi help specifically to bring about the rational discourse basic 
bis not only to a universal rule of law but to the orderly, peaceful 
r- development of nations. The State Department’s exchange 
st program in law has both these objectives very vigorously in 
mind. 


In the 4 years from 1966 through 1969 the Department of 
State brought nearly 1,000 grantees in law to the United States 
and sent overseas about 170. These exchanges include high- 


level persons from the legal profession, both American and 
foreign. 


The figures above cover only those people who list “law” 
as the specific purpose of their visit to (or from) the United 
States. Among the many top-level visitors—especially those 


* This article was adapted from an address made by Mr. Jones last 


July in Washington, D.C., before the International Association of Law 
Libraries. 
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Cultural Affairs. He was appointed Deputy Assistant Secretary 
in 1969. 


in government and political affairs—there are, of course, many 
who were trained in law but have since entered other 
professions. 


Our exchanges in law take various forms. Summarized 
briefly, under our academic program, we exchange boik 
foreign and American advanced graduate students in law and 
research scholars and lecturers. In our nonacademic or “inter- 


national visitor” program we bring to the United States | 


individual top foreign professionals and leaders for observa- 


tion-study tours in law as in other fields; in addition, we bring | 
to the United States younger lawyers on similar tours, but | 


in groups rather than as individuals. We also support a number 


of legal exchange projects—either helping to develop a law | 


school or legal system abroad, or supporting participation in 
special seminars and study courses organized usually, but not 
always, for foreign lawyers brought to the United States. 


Under the Department’s academic program the exchange of 


law students is confined almost entirely to advanced graduates, > 


In the years 1966-69, 70 American law students went abroad, 
most of them to Western Europe, and nearly 340 foreign law 
students came here. 


At the next academic level, our exchange of advanced 
research scholars and of lecturers in law, both short- and long- 
term, is particularly important. It is also one form of exchange 
that balances, more nearly than any other category, the number 
of Americans and foreigners. In the last 4 years some 100 
foreign advanced legal scholars and lecturers came to the 


United States, and about 90 Americans of similar level went 


abroad. The nearly equal exchange in this high-level academic 
group is a result in large part of our growing exchange rela- 
tionships with law schools abroad. The Department’s exchange 
program was 24 years old last August, and in many countries 
long close associations have been built up between United 
States and foreign universities in general and law schools in 
particular. 


Relations With Law Schools 


In Europe, especially, exchanges between law schools have 
been going on so long that the schools have in effect a sister— 
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or certainly a first cousin—relationship. This has been true, 
for instance, in Italy, which indeed provides a provocative 
example of just what can be and is being done to establish 
warm international ties in the legal profession by means of 
exchange. 


Just how interwoven the Italian-American legal family has 
become is well illustrated in these few paragraphs from the 
recent report of the Italian Binational Commission for Educa- 


| tional and Cultural Exchange, which conducts the exchange 


program for us in Italy and which has long and actively 


' promoted legal exchanges: 
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On the Italian side, legal exchanges are concentrated, with 
some exceptions, on cooperation between the universities of 
Rome and Florence, and also of Pavia and Pisa; and on the 
American side, on Stanford, Berkeley, Harvard, New York 
University, and Cornell. The 1967-68 exchange Lecturer 
was Mr. Robert Jordan, Professor of Law at U.C.L.A., who 
had applied in answer to a standing invitation from the 
Institute of Business and Comparative Law of the Uni- 
versity of Pisa. The head of the Pisa Institute, Professor 
Piero Verrucoli, is a former student of Professor Gino 
Gorla, who had earlier been both a researcher and a lecturer 
exchange grantee at Cornell and who is now Director of the 
Rome University Institute of Comparative Law. 


In 1968-69, Mr. Arthur von Mehren, Professor of Law 
at Harvard University, came to Professor Gorla’s Institute 
of Comparative Law in Rome as a researcher on the law of 
contract with the view, among other projects, of writing and 
acting as general editor of the 7th volume of the Inter- 
national Encyclopedia of Comparative Law. Professor von 
Mehren also lectured at the Universities of Rome, Florence, 
Siena, Pavia, Padua, and Bologna. 


During the same year one of the most active stateside 
promoters of Italian-American exchanges, Mr. John Merry- 
man, Professor of Law at Stanford University, where he 
has been host to a number of Italian graduate students from 
Florence and Rome, was invited to Italy, where he spoke 
widely to large audiences. He lectured at the Universities of 
Milan, Pavia, Genoa, Florence, Urbino, and Rome, and was 
ea only for lack of time to accept two engagements in 

icily. 

Among the Italian exchange Lecturer/Researchers who 
visited the United States in return was Professor Mauro 
Cappelletti, director of the Institute of Comparative Law 
of the University of Florence. Professor Cappelletti, whose 
book on the Italian legal system has been published by the 
Stanford University Press, was appointed visiting Professor 
of Civil and Comparative Law at the Stanford University 
Law School to replace Professor Merryman for one term. 
At the same time, he studied the trends in American law 
with regard to civil procedure and the law of evidence which 
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he will use, like Professor von Mehren for his own subject, 
in the preparation of one of the volumes (the 15th, on civil 
procedure) of the International Encyclopedia of Compara. | 
tive Law, of which he is the chief editor. For the second 
semester of 1968-69, when he was back at Florence, he 





invited several American short-term exchange lecturers to 
be the guests of the Institute, while for 1969-70 he invited 
a visiting researcher under the exchange program. 


Another Italian exchange grantee going to the United , 
States in 1968-69 was Dr. Giovanni Longo, a judge and | 


lecturer at the Law School of the University of Rome, where | 


he collaborates on legal research with his former Professor 
Gino Gorla. Dr. Longo spent three months at the University | 
of California at Berkeley, at the invitation of Professor 
Justin Sweet, who had been an exchange Lecturer to Rome 
in 1966, and gave a seminar on the Civil Law treatment of | 
contracts while carrying out research on the same subject | 
seen from the point of view of common law. 


This Italian experience illustrates, I think, the extraordinary 


closeness and interaction and, needless to say, good relations, | . 


which such reciprocal exchange on a high level in the legal 
field can and does produce under the exchange program. 


Cooperating With Private Organizations t 


Arrangements with private agencies and organizations are 
another way in which the State Department, through its - 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs (CU), has assisted 
in development of legal education and in strengthening over- 
seas relationships with law schools and lawyers. 


The International Legal Center, a privately incorporated 
group interested in promoting the teaching of law abroad, is 
one of the principal organizations with which we have collabo- 
rated for this purpose. Begun in 1962 as SAILER (Staffing 
of African Institutions of Legal Education and Research), the 
Center assumed a broader character in 1968 when it incorpo- 
rated under its new name. Essentially, its efforts in Africa 
are directed toward sending American teachers of law to 
African institutions of higher education to help in training 
future lawyers, and bringing to the United States foreign 
students who will enter careers of teaching law upon their 
return home. These students receive about 1 year of graduate 
level training that familiarizes them with American legal con- 
cepts and precedents. The ultimate purpose of the Center is 
to promote legal means of development in the new nations a 
the alternative to violent revolution. The Department’s recent 
cooperation with the International Legal Center has consisted 
of a small annual contribution of $25,000 to $30,000 that 
partially defrays the expenses of the program, which ar 
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ect, | primarily borne by the Center through funds from the Ford 
ivi] | Foundation. 


we The Department has also given partial support to law pro- 


he | fessors in Africa under the Center’s programs, as well as travel 
. to grants to students who are selected and placed in appropriate 
ited | law schools by the Center. 





; In addition we have worked with the International Legal 
ited | Center in providing some travel grants to African students 


and | who are otherwise sponsored by the Center. We also provide 
me | summer programs for them—either through the Center- 


-,.. | sponsored 6-week field trips to visit U.S. law schools and con- 
de! | sult with legal figures around the country, or through partici- 
ome | Pation in the Africa Law Seminar at Columbia University. 
at of | The supply of qualified students in this program is limited by 
pject | the numbers of graduate level students destined for law- 

| teaching careers. The relatively small size of the program 
means that it is extremely flexible and that considerable indi- 
nary vidual attention can be devoted to each student’s special 


ions, | interests or problems. 
legal 


We have also worked with two other law organizations in 
| special programs. The American Society for International 
Law, for example, brought a group of legal officers from 
foreign governments here for a summer international law 
seminar developed with Harvard, and 14 exchange grants 
3 are | were arranged for these legal specialists. When the Association 
h its - of American Law Schools similarly arranged a 1969 program 
sisted | for distinguished foreign jurists to study U.S. legal education, 
over- | U.S. exchange grants were made available to eight of the 
jurists. 


— 


rated Another private group with which we cooperate in the field 
ad, is | of law is the Asia Foundation. So far our efforts here have 
llabo- | been to give an added source of sponsorship for bringing dis- 
affing | tinguished legal figures from Asian countries by providing 
), the | the Foundation with a grant-in-aid for the purpose. 


Africa | _ The Academy of American and International Law at the 
aw to , South West Legal Foundation in Dallas, Texas, has for the 
aining | Past 7 years conducted special 6-week summer sessions for 
oreign established lawyers and jurists from other countries, men 
“their | already in some position of leadership—from student presi- 
sduate dents in law schools, to deans and professors, and men at fairly 
a] con- high levels of government. The Academy’s purpose is not only 
ater is to acquaint these foreign members of the legal profession with 
ons as | US. law and methods but to promote friendly cultural and 
recent | Professional relations between its members and their col- 
rsisted leagues all over the world. The Academy takes some 40 
0 that | Students for each summer session, from countries as diverse 
ch are | ° Italy, Viet-Nam, Brazil, Korea, Colombia, India, and 
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Pakistan. Their alumni have already formed their own asso- | fos; 
ciation, and exchange publications and information. Many of } gy, 
the alumni are now moved up to higher positions in their righ 
home governments. den 


The Department’s Bureau of Educational and Cultural? 45! 
Affairs has for over 5 years given support to this project, fort 
which is chiefly privately funded, by providing grants for a add 
selected number of foreign lawyers to participate in it each 
year. Each year our Department circulates to our Embassies | Afg 
requests to propose candidates. In some countries such as Italy | ary 
our Binational Commission helps select candidates; in others, ) Sup 
such as Japan, the Chief Justice himself helps to select them. | grat 





One of the most recent arrangements we have made with | 8!¥¢ 
a private organization is with the American Bar Association, | 4ti 
The ABA has for some time been interested in strengthening the 
relationships with law schools and lawyers in Latin America,| [; 
and some of its officers have visited there as short-term: , gy) 
exchange grantees. In the summer of 1970 we made an goyj 
arrangement to give ABA “seed money” for their proposal to | addj 
hold a special summer study-work program this year on the prog 
U.S. legal system and legal theory, for established Latin | Byp, 
American lawyers and law professors. The present schedule | 
calls for a beginning 2-week seminar at a university, then for | Ls 
a 6-week period of study, service, and observation in American | bis 
law firms, law schools, or government agencies, followed by a | Em 
concluding wrap-up seminar for the group. The ABA is to to th 
obtain private funds to meet additional costs beyond those} “ons 


financed by the Department. Sari 
ri 
Development of Law Schools be 
The major work of educational development abroad, in law’ 
as in other fields, is done by the Agency for International Fon 
Development. But the Bureau of Educational and Cultural | *2°U 
Affairs in its small way, and with its limited budget, also does | Vsite 
some overseas development work of this kind. Mg 





For example, we began cooperation with SAILER in 1965 
and provided, for several years, a professor of law for the, Ov 
Law School of Haile Selassie University I in Ethiopia and | Afgh 
brought outstanding graduates to the United States for study. | Ng g 
One of our exchange professors, Kenneth Redden of the Uni- | Supr 
versity of Virginia Law School, concluded in 1968 a 3-year Afgh 
stay there, where he helped in developing studies in constitu- lative 
tional and administrative law and in preparing the first issues 
of the Journal of Ethiopian Law. 


In Africa other development efforts have included providing | gram 
a law professor in both Ghana and Uganda in the 1968-69} the d 
academic year. The previous year one of our exchange pr | Califc 
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fessors teaching at Dar es Salaam prepared a text of case 
studies based on East African experience; the book was copy- 
righted in Tanzania in 1968 and is now in regular use. Inci- 
dentally, the new law school at the University of Zambia has 
as its dean one of our former exchange grantees, and another 
former grantee is on the staff. For a time we provided in 
addition two American exchange professors of law there. 


In Afghanistan we have developed a special program. 
Afghanistan established its first national independent judici- 


|ary when it adopted a new constitution in 1964. The new 


Supreme Court has since embarked on a wide-ranging pro- 
gram of administrative reform in the legal system. We have 


| given continuing support toward this goal by providing inter- 


national visitor grants to Afghans concerned with building 
the independent judiciary. 


In July of 1969 Justice Ghulam Ali Karimi was awarded 
a grant so that after he had attended a 6-week seminar at 
Southern Methodist University Law School, he might have 
additional time for observation of the U.S. legal system. His 
program included a long conversation with Chief Justice 
Burger. 


Largely as a result of Justice Karimi’s successful visit and 
his enthusiastic interest in further law exchanges, our 
Embassy in Kabul sent a group of seven Afghani legal experts 
to the United States to study and observe U.S. legal institu- 
tions in January and February of 1970. The itinerary of the 
group was carefully planned with the collaboration of Justice 
Karimi, the International Legal Center of New York, and the 
Governmental Affairs Institute, which was responsible for 
the detailed planning. 


As a follow-up to this effort, a leading member of the 
Faculty of Law and Political Science of Kabul University 
visited the United States on one of our international leader 
grants in July 1970 to observe and study U.S. criminal law 
and court procedures. 


Over 1970-71 we are continuing this effort to expose 
Afghanistan’s judicial leaders to U.S. institutions by provid- 
ing grants for high officials in the Ministry of Justice and 
Supreme Court of Afghanistan, and a tour for a group of 
Afghani parliamentarians to enable them to study our legis- 
lative institutions. 


In Iran our development work has a strong academic base 
and orientation. We are just beginning there a special pro- 
gram with the law faculty at the University of Tehran, where 
the dean, incidentally, holds a Ph.D. degree from Southern 
California. As early as 1966, after a study of the problems of 
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assisting the law faculty had been made by John Hazard of 
the Columbia Law School, Dr. Peider K6nz of the International 
Legal Center, and Myres McDougal of Yale, we began supply- 
ing Tehran with short-term professors of law, among them 


Professor McDougal himself, later Professor W. T. Mallison / 


of George Washington University, and early last year Pro- 
fessor Arthur von Mehren of Harvard. 


Professor von Mehren met with foreign-trained Iranian 
lawyers (among them a Yale graduate and another from 
Columbia) in a curriculum review committee, and helped 
pave the way for an American legal scholar to work with the 
Tehran law faculty in this year. We will also bring here a 
number of senior Iranian legal research scholars and possibly 
some graduate students. We visualize this assistance to Tehran 
as continuing possibly over 5 years. We have also helped to 
develop Tehran’s law library by contributing a substantial 


number of books on several occasions, including that of a | 


Department-sponsored visit of Chief Justice Warren, and | 
several basic U.S. law books are already in the process of 
publication in Persian. 


The modernization and strengthening of Tehran’s Law, 
School is being made easier by the large number of American- 
trained lawyers now returned to Iran. They have formed a 
Returnee Lawyers Association and have taken an active inter. | 
est in the progressive development of the school and in | 
American teaching methods. 


' 


The “Leader” Program 


A type of exchange already referred to is the Department’s 
“leader” or international visitor program for bringing to the 
United States people in high positions in government, the | 
professions, and public affairs. In the past 4 years alone we 
have brought to the United States some 250 leaders in the legal 
profession—from supreme court justices and attorneys gen- 
eral to ministers of justice and heads of law schools. A leader's 
visit here lasts usually 40-60 days, and his tour program is 
carefully tailored so that he may meet with his opposite 
numbers here, as well as visit and observe our law schools, 
our courts and prisons, and our whole judicial system. 


During the 1969-70 period, for example, we brought eight 
out of nine justices of the recently formed Supreme Court of 
Viet-Nam. One of them has since become Chief Justice. Each 
year from Africa there are at least eight to ten leaders her 
of equally high rank, and a particularly large number come 
from Latin America. The Afghan leaders mentioned earlier 
were also brought here under this “leader” program. 





Similarly, though on a much smaller scale, we send from 
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the United States on short-term visits a number of dis- 
tinguished Americans in the legal profession. Over the past 
several years these have included the Chief Justice and other 
members of our Supreme Court. Others have been former 
Ambassador Patricia Harris, until recently Dean of Howard 
University’s law school; Lester Jayson, Director of the Legis- 
lative Reference Service of the Library of Congress; and 
Robert Segal, a specialist in labor law at Harvard, among 
others. 


We also have a similar form of exchange for younger poten- 
tial leaders, under which we bring young lawyers to the United 
States for observation-study tours in groups rather than as 
individuals. For example, for the past 5 years we have been 
bringing such groups from many countries in Latin America, 
especially Brazil. Their program has consisted of 1-week 
orientation at the New York University Law School, followed 
by a 314-4 week carefully arranged program of visits to our 
law schools, prisons, courts, and district attorneys’ offices. In 
the summer and fall of 1970 a travel program of this kind, for 
instance, was arranged for two groups of judges of courts of 
the first jurisdiction from Colombia. 


Another related activity of the Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs is to provide facilitative services for what we 
call “voluntary visitors”—distinguished men and women who 
come to the United States on their own, or under some spon- 
sorship other than that of the U.S. Government. Our 
Embassies abroad alert us when they know in advance of such 
visits, and advise us if the visitor is one to whom we should 
offer special programing assistance. Among these “voluntary 
visitors” last year, for example, was a Justice of the Supreme 
Court in Italy and four judges of lower courts who accom- 
panied him. For them we arranged interviews and visits with 
persons prominent in the legal profession and law schools. 


The exchange activities so far described comprise the recent 
work of the State Department’s Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs in the field of law. Had we not been, for the 
past 2 years, under severe budget restrictions—our budget 
for fiscal years 1969 and 1970 was cut back by about 48 percent 
from the level of the mid 1960’s—we would certainly have 
done more. But, nevertheless, our law exchanges have been 
significant. And because they have involved some of the most 
distinguished members of the American legal profession and 
some of its most prestigious organizations, they have been 
Instrumental in developing close and productive relations with 
law schools and the legal profession around the world. 
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Other Government Agencies 


Two other Government agencies, which should be mentioned 
if only very briefly here, also provide opportunities for Ameri- 
can lawyers to assist in the development overseas of law 
schools and of legal institutions as a moving force in the 
development process. 


The larger of the two is the Agency for International 
Development (AID). AID did not actively enter this field until 
1966, when Title IX of the Foreign Assistance Act authorized 
our overseas aid program to “encourage development of 
indigenous institutions that meet requirements for sustained 
economic and social progress.”” AID understood the implica- 
tions of the Title IX to be clear for a fully rationalized 
approach to law as a vital tool of development. 


Since that time AID has gone into several special projects 
toward this purpose. It began by assisting the development of 
an interdisciplinary approach to the study of developmental 
legal problems in Brazil, and since then has helped to 
strengthen legal institutions in Costa Rica, Colombia, and 
Liberia, and given support for graduate study for African 
law professors and the providing of law teachers in Ethiopia. 
Last year AID also contracted with the International Legal 
Center in New York for assistance to the Korean Legal Center 
and the graduate School of Law at Seoul National University 
in developing a continuing legal education program in Korea, 
with the goal of making the law a more useful instrument in 
advancing the nation’s development. AID also recently made a 
5-year grant to Yale University School of Law to establish a 
program of teaching and research on the relationship between 
legal systems and modernization, with a geographic emphasis 
on Brazil and East Africa. 


One of the largest AID projects in legal technical assistance 
has been carried on in the Republic of Viet-Nam. With the 
adoption of South Viet-Nam’s new constitution in April 1967, 
Viet-Nam discarded the traditional system of control of the 
courts by the Ministry of Justice and, in its place, created a 
new and independent judiciary. 


The Government of Viet-Nam then asked the United States 
for various advisory services in the areas of judicial orga- 
nization and administration, code revision, legal education, 
and bar association activities, and AID responded by con- 
tracting with Louisiana State University to supply a team 
of legal specialists. This team was asked, among other activi- 
ties, to assist the Supreme Court of Viet-Nam, which came into 
existence on October 22, 1968, in its internal organization, 
administration, and rules of procedure and in establishing al 
integrated, countrywide court system responsible to the 
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Supreme Court. The LSU team arrived in Saigon in January 
1969 and quickly took up its assignment. 


The Peace Corps is, perhaps to the surprise of some readers, 
another agency that sends U.S. lawyers abroad—about some 
20-30 every year—to teach in law schools. Among their many 
activities in addition to teaching, they have built up law 
libraries, improved research facilities, assisted in preparing 
textbooks and lesson materials, prepared a Justice of the 
Peace training program, helped codify customary and tribal 
law, acted as advisers to city councils and legislators, worked 
with local bar associations, served as native court inspectors, 
initiated legal aid programs, and worked on land regulation 
laws and even land reform proposals—an extraordinary and 
lively record. 


ALL THESE EXCHANGE activities in the field of law are, like 
those of the State Department, predicated on the strong con- 
viction that close international cooperation between lawyers 
and law institutions is a basic element in developing a partner- 
ship of peace between the United States and the rest of the 
world. This conviction appears fully shared, both individually 
and collectively, by the U.S. legal profession whose generous 
help and cooperation have made these exchanges possible. O 
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